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In This Issue... 


In her article, “Older Adults in the Church Program,” Ella 
Mae Charlton lets us in on some fine suggestions for an older 
adult fellowship in the local church. . . . Emphasis on Race 
Relations Sunday is embodied in the interesting article by 
Henry Koestline, “Proud of This College.” ... Edwin Lewis’ 
article on “Teaching Illiterates in the Middle Ages’’ indicates 
that visual aids are not so modern as we might think... . 
‘Educational Opportunities in the Group” by Margaret Young 
examines the group as a setting for learning. . . . J. Josephine 
Leamer gives us some practical helps on the use of audio-visual 
aids in the church in her article, ““Get Ready, Look, and Listen.” 
. . . “In Green Pastures” by Chester Warren Quimby is an 
article on shepherd life in Palestine. . . . Human interest is 
played up in Edwin F. Tewksbury’s article, “Christian Missions: 
A Light to the World.” 


Both the International Lesson Series and the Adult Bible Course 
continue units started in January. The former is “Christ Spirit- 
ually Interpreted.” The latter is “The Bible in the Middle 
Ages.”’ A new unit, “From Luther to Wesley,” is started on 
February 28 in the Adult Bible Course. “From Literature and 
Life” gives additional illustrative material for the International 
Lesson Series. It is written by Roy L. Smith. 


“Lincoln the Frontiersman” (cover photograph) is located in 
the quadrangle of Ewa School, near Honolulu. Photograph by 
courtesy, Thomas I. Start, 
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OLDER ADULTS 
in the Church Program 


By ELLA MAE CHARLTON 


The author of this article is a free-lance writer 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY and mine there are 
men and women who have devoted a lifetime to 
serving their churches and communities, and now 
that they have become inactive they are virtually 
forgotten. Some churches, realizing that these 
people in the older-age bracket have problems 
-and that their needs are as real as those of 
younger people, have made an effort to rectify 
the mistake of indifference toward them. 

Every church, whether large or small, that is 
concerned about its older and inactive people, 
will have a home department with a wide-awake 
home-department superintendent. That superin- 





tendent will be constantly on the alert to know 
the needs of those in his department. If the church 
publishes a bulletin, then a bulletin will be sent 
each member of the home department every 
week. This will help them keep in touch with peo- 
ple and happenings in their own church. Copies 
of Home Quarterly will also be sent to them. In 
reading these quarterlies, they will learn what 
older people in other churches are doing to make 
their retirement years more meaningful. It will 
help them keep in contact with the church world 
outside their own horizon. Some superintendents 
also see that their people are supplied with The 
Upper Room each month so that they may have 
additional inspirational reading material. 

The days and hours may seem very long to 
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these people who have lived busy lives and who 
now find the rest of the world moving on while 
they are slowing down, so every home department 
will have an active visitation program planned. 
The superintendent will have sufficient visitors 
to make all the necessary visits each month. If 
the church is quite small, it may take only two 
or three people to handle the job adequately. 
Some larger churches have as many as twenty- 
five visitors for the home department. 

The question wiil naturally arise as to what 
kind of planned recreational program will ade- 
quately meet the needs of such a group. Some in 
the home department are invalids and not able 
to go out, but for those who can take advantage 
of it, a recreational program will be appreciated. 

First Methodist Church of Shreveport, Louis- 
iana, has a constructive, well-organized recrea- 
tional program for their older adults which has 
created interest and helped these people know 
that their church has not lost interest in them. 

A series of four parties was planned. The first 
was a garden party on the lawn of an interested 
church member. No trouble was spared in decora- 
tions, and when the group arrived, the atmos- 
phere was conducive to relaxation and gaiety. 

A local woman, who is an older adult herself 
and has her own orchestra, was engaged to furnish 
music for the occasion. Her orchestra co-operated 
by playing numbers requested by the group. Then 
they played softly while the group sang songs of 
their own choosing. The success of the party is 
still remembered by all who attended. 

At Christmas time there was a coffee at the 
church followed by a Communion service for the 
older adults. The oldest person who attended was 
ninety-two years of age. The chance to get to- 
gether and visit during the coffee, climaxed by the 
satisfaction of having Communion together, 
helped make Christmas a more significant occa- 
sion for the eighty-four people who attended. 

A “Gay Nineties” party held between Christ- 
mas and Easter was well attended and not mis- 
named. There was plenty of fun and gaiety as the 
group visited and played games reminiscent of 
days gone by. Dressed in clothes of another period, 
they played such games as “Cross Questions and 
Crooked Answers,” “The Suitcase Game,” and 
“Forfeit.” 

A picture contest came in for its share of in- 
terest. The leader had obtained as many pictures 
as possible of the persons present, but they were 
not present-day pictures. Many of them were 
made years before, some were bride pictures. 
They were numbered and placed so that every- 
body could pass by and see them. Each person 
was given paper and pencil and the opportunity to 
guess how many people he could recognize. A 
prize was given the one who guessed the largest 
number correctly. Those who attended the “Gay 
Nineties” party were unanimous in voting it as 
the most fun they’d had in a long time. 
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When the Easter season came, Holy Week serv- 
ices were being held each day at noontime at the 
church. It was decided that members of the home 
department would be brought to the church for 
one service and that a luncheon be given for them 
at the close of the service. Tables were beautifully 
decorated with an Easter motif and a well-planned _ 
luncheon was served. Again the group went away 
with the assurance’that their church had not for- 
gotten them. 

The Young Adult Class of Noel Memorial Meth- 
odist Church in Shreveport had a special Easter 
service for older adults. A drive-in movie place 
was arranged for and on the afternoon of Easter 
day the class furnished transportation for all who 
could attend the out-of-door service. Because they 
could sit in the cars during the service, it was 
a meaningful occasion to many who had not been 
to a church service for a long time. 

A “hobby day” created enthusiastic interest 
when the older adults of Noel church and their 
friends brought exhibits. There were bird -pic- 
tures painted in oils by a man after his retirement 
years. Crocheted luncheon sets, table mats, and 
retrimmed hats were only a few of the articles 
which represented various hobbies. All those who 
participated went away feeling grateful that they 
had hobbies which helped make the hours of the 
day shorter and which furnished enjoyment for 
others. 

Plans were later made for an old-fashioned ice 
cream supper and lawn party. On any occasion 
when the older people are included, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the home department to see that 
transportation is provided for every older adult 
who can attend. 

Special emphasis has been put on the camping 
program for older adults in the Shreveport, Mon- 
roe, and Ruston Districts. The result is that a 
successful camp has been held for several years 
at Caney Lake with an increased number attend- 
ing each year. 

Many churches are finding their most reward- 
ing work being done among the older adults. 
Some organized planning will be necessary to 
build a spiritual and recreational program for 
people of retirement years, but the effort that it 
takes will be overshadowed tenfold by the grati- 
fying results. 





Of Truth and Right 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


A crisis rose. The strife was hard. 

Error was strong; Right, battle-scarred. 
A force appeared, an unseen thing, 

A thought that moved on silent wing, 
And turned the battle overnight. 

What was this thing of Truth and Right— 
Something a Teacher said one day 

On a green hillside far away. 





Bishop John Branscomb speaks at convocation ceremonies in Daytona Beach’s Peabody Auditorium. 


Proud of This College 


By HENRY KOESTLINE 


The author of this article is with the Division of 
Educational Institutions of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He is managing editor of motive. 


N EXT TIME you visit famous Daytona Beach, 
Florida, turn away from the blue waters of the 
Atlantic and drive two miles due west. You'll 
cross some railroad tracks—tracks which carry 
millions of visitors every winter from Chicago and 
New York to Miami. 

A few blocks beyond you'll find yourself in the 
attractive, neat campus of Bethune-Cookman 
College, one of Methodism’s thirteen institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes. 

If you have ever put your mite into the Race 
Relations Day offering, you'll feel especially proud 
of this college. Its twenty-seven modern buildings 
stand on 169 acres of land. It has one hundred 
faculty members and seyen hundred students, 
many from foreign countries. A few years ago 
three princes attended the school, all sons of 
Nigerian kings. 

If you arrive on the campus on a Sunday after- 
noon, go into the auditorium in White Hall and 
attend the Sunday Community Program held reg- 
ularly for townsfolk and tourists. Band music, 
glee club songs, and other entertainments attract 
hundreds of visitors, Negro and white, every week. 


Bethune-Cookman is a Christian liberal arts 


_ college in the best sense, and it makes a-contribu- 


tion to the deep South which few other institu- 
tions can equal. Sixty-five per cent of its gradu- 
ates are teachers, 5 per cent go into the professions 
including medicine and the ministry, 10 per cent 
are engaged in skilled labor, 10 per cent in secre- 
tarial service, and 10 per cent in domestic service. 

In its summer school it enrolls four hundred 
teachers each year from Florida and from other 
states. 

In addition to the liberal arts courses, the col- 
lege offers training which will help the young 
Negro obtain employment in a trade. Radio re- 
pair, masonry, auto mechanics, tailoring, wood- 
working, and institutional cooking are among the 
skills taught. Girls studying home economics prac- 
tice in a “model” house. 

Extracurricular activities are abundant, too. 
Using their God-given talent in singing, the stu- 
dents have an excellent glee club and choir. 
Physical education activities include champion- 
ship teams which represent the school in inter- 
collegiate contests. Last year Bethune-Cookman 
won the football and basketball championships in 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
which includes the larger Negro schools in the 
Southeast. 
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Henry Koestline 


Mary McLeod Bethune and the noted singer Marian 
Anderson who was recently featured in the college con- 
cert series. With them are Miss Anderson’s accompanist 
and manager. 


Interest in culture and world affairs was evident 
during the past year when Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Miss Marian Anderson visited the 
campus. The occasion was Honors Convocation 
which served as a climax to the academic year. 
Negroes and whites filled Daytona Beach’s swank 
Peabody Auditorium and sat unsegregated to hear 
one of the feature programs. Bishop John Brans- 
comb of the Jacksonville, Florida, Area (embrac- 
ing the Florida and Cuba Annual Conferences) , 
was the principal speaker. The program was held 
in the city auditorium because the college does 
not yet have an auditorium that will accommo- 
date large crowds. A plan is under way now to 
build a large gymnasium on the campus which 
will also serve as an auditorium. j 

Mary McLeod Bethune, as a cotton picker in 
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the deep South, wanted to help members of her 
race become first-class citizens. 

She dreamed of “buildings and students’”—a 
school. For years she clung to that vision as she 
picked cotton in the fields. 

At thirty, she felt she had gained “the mental 
and physical strength to bring my dream of a 
school into being—for service to my own peopie 
and the peoples of the world.” With faith in her- 
self and in people and in God—plus $1.50—she 
started her school and “went into building lives,” 
on land used for the Daytona Beach town dump. 

Mrs. Bethune opened the Daytona Normal and 
Industrial Institute in 1904. Five Negro girls were 
her first pupils, taught and housed in a small 
rented house. To these girls she imparted her own 
desire “to do little things well.” She taught them 
simplicity and orderliness, gave them “the thread 
of practical efficiency to run through all their 
activities.” She held that “even a pianist should 
be willing to scrub a floor.” 

For funds to keep the little school alive, she 
begged—from door to door. Alert for biting dogs, 
she walked up driveways praying that the owner 
of the big house “would be a nice person.” She 
got enough five-dollar bills, sometimes tens, to 
keep her school together. At night she put fresh 
cardboard in her worn-out shoes, and washed her 
only shirtwaist so that it would be clean when 
she started out again in the morning. She added 
to income by peddling fried fish, sweet-potato 
pies, and homemade ice cream. She kept a prayer 
of faith always in her heart and a smile on her 
face. 

Gradually she aroused interest in her project. 
James N. Gamble, wealthy industrialist, visiting 
the one-building school at her timid invitation, 
found her office to be a wood crate covered with 
a piece of cretonne. 

“Where is the school you want me to be trustee 
of?” he asked. 

“It’s in my mind, Mr. Gamble,” she confessed. 
“T want you to be trustee of what I have in my 
mind and soul to do.” 

Impressed by her ideals and practical shrewd- 
ness, Mr. Gamble gave the financial support and 
business advice that started the school on its long 
road to becoming a college. Thomas H. White of 
Cleveland, Ohio, soon joined him in giving sympa- 
thetic and substantial support to her efforts. Other 
support came from all over America. 

Despite such institutions as Bethune-Cookman 
College, the American Negro finds it most difficult 
—and too often impossible—to obtain the kind of 
higher education and training which is available 
to worthy white students. As one of our American 
presidents once put it, we face a condition—not a 
theory. How we as a nation can help the Negro 
meet this problem requires the most inti- 
mate concern for every one of us—white and 
Negro—no matter where we live, what we do, 
how we think. 





In his deeply probing survey of the Negro in 
the United States, An American Dilemma, Gun- 
nar Myrdal pointed out that the world looks to 
America to solve her race problem so that the 
people of other nations may have confidence in 
democratic ways. He wrote: “America is free to 
choose whether the Negro shall remain her lia- 
bility or become her opportunity.” 

Out of every major war in our history has 
come some degree of progress for the Negro. But 
a following wave of reaction invariably has wiped 
out many of his gains. After the American Revo- 
lution, a mercantile society and a Jeffersonian 
outlook removed all vestiges of slavery in the 
North. But soon after that war a booming cotton 
industry in the South firmly implanted slavery 
there. 

The Civil War gave the Negro formal emanci- 
pation, but postwar reaction severely curtailed 
his newly found political freedom and reduced 
him to economic serfdom. Only a few higher 
schools, and these for the preparation of teachers, 
were available to him for education. 

World War I opened Northern industry to 
Negro workers for the first time. But postwar 
reaction and unemployment produced race ten- 
sion, and Negroes in the North were segregated 
more strictly than ever before. In higher educa- 
tion, however, a definite change in attitude took 
place. In 1917, only 2,727 students had been en- 
rolled in Negro colleges; a decade later, 79 Negro 
colleges had a total enrollment of nearly 14,000 
students. 

In World War II, both Nazis and Japanese 
persecuted and suppressed what they termed “‘in- 
ferior” people. In opposition, the United States 
and other allied nations took a stand for racial 
tolerance and equality. While there still is ob- 
vious inconsistency between what Americans say 
they believe and their treatment of racial minori- 
ties, there has been, so far, little marked retro- 
gression in the benefits which World War II 
brought to the Negro. 

The problem of Negro education has been 
attacked with directness, force, and success at 
Bethune-Cookman College. 

Twenty-eight years after Mrs. Bethune founded 
her one-building school, the Daytona Normal and 
Industrial Institute merged with the Cookman 
Institute of Jacksonville—a school for boys 
founded sixty years earlier by the Reverend D. S. 
B. Darnell and the first institution for the higher 
education of Negroes in Florida. The new school 
trained young men and women for elementary 
school teaching. To meet Florida’s ever-increas- 
ing need, the college expanded its teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum to a full four-year program, 
offering the Bachelor of Science degree in ele- 
mentary education. 

In 1942, Mrs. Bethune became president 
emeritus. She was succeeded by Richard V. 
Moore under whom the college further broadened 


its scope. It began offering courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in secondary educa- 
tion, in business administration, and in home eco- 
nomics. 

Bethune-Cookman has an “A” rating from the 
State Department of Education and from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Leading Negro college of Florida, it is 
one of the deep South’s most important educa- 
tional influences. 

A Christian approach to life by this increasing 


‘ number of Negro graduates is the concern of 


Methodists. They want.their institutions of higher 
learning to stay close to the church, and some of 
the leading trustees of Bethune-Cookman are 
Methodist laymen and ministers. John O. Gross, 
executive secretary of Methodism’s Division of 
Educational Institutions, is one of these. This 
Division is part of our church’s General Board 
of Education and provides services to all of the 
118 educational institutions related to the Board. 

Part of this service is the promotion of Race 
Relations Day. Set aside by the General Confer- 
ence as a time to lift up the importance of educa- 


_tion for better race relations, this day is also a 


time for Methodists to rally to the support of its 
thirteen institutions for Negroes. The Discipline 
provides that in all our churches at this time an 
opportunity be given to make contributions to 
these colleges. The money given on this day is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions. It becomes the lifeline of most of these 
institutions who can look back over the years and 
say, “Thank God for Methodism’s interest in 
Negro education.” 


Although a liberal arts college, Bethune-Cookman trains 
its students for a trade or profession. Auto mechanics, 
shoe repairing, and masonry are among the trades taught. 
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Teaching Illiterates in the 


By EDWIN LEWIS 


Dr. Lewis is professor emeritus of systematic 
theology, Drew Theological Seminary. His article 
will be helpful for the teacher of the lesson on 
“Teaching the Bible to Illiterates” (Adult Bible 
Course, page 39). 


Ir WE HAVE LEARNED anything about edu- 
cation in our time, it is that much of it is an un- 
conscious process. The first four years of a child’s 
life go far in determining his future character. 
He is being “educated” long before he knows how 
to read! His surroundings serve as his teachers. 
The things he sees, the things he hears, the thou- 
sand and one impressions that he receives every 
day through ear and eye and hand leave a de- 
posit in his mind which will remain with him all 
his life. 

The illiterate person may be taught, although 
he cannot read. This is being proved every day 
on the mission field, as it was proved by the 
church of the Middle Ages. The first Christians 
were Jews, and the Jews were a literate people. 
There was a school in every village, if only that 
children might be taught to read the Scriptures. 
‘But Christianity quickly spread beyond Judaism 
into the gentile world, and while the gentile 
world included great numbers of cultured peo- 
ple, many of whom became leaders in the church, 
it also included a vast submerged population. 
Even before the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
there was a high rate of illiteracy, and the pres- 
entation of the Bible message was a problem. 

All the evidence indicates that even among the 
so-called higher classes of the Middle Ages there 
were many who could neither read nor write. 
Great numbers of the clergy had only sufficient 
education to permit them to perform the church 
offices. The invaders had destroyed the great 
libraries. Here and there was a monastery where 
some effort was made to keep learning alive. Even 
much of this was due to the efforts of the noble 
Cassiodorus, who devoted his wealth to encourage 
the copying and preserving of ancient manu- 
scripts by the monks. 

Conditions were made even worse by the con- 
fusion and dismay caused by the Mohammedan 
invasion, with its threat to overrun Europe. How 
bad the situation was may be inferred from the 
fact that when, at the close of the eighth century, 
Charlemagne attempted to re-create “The Holy 
Roman Empire,” one of his most dramatic actions 
was the establishing of schools of various grades 
and in great numbers. He demanded .a better 
educated clergy to insure more effective public 
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worship and instruction of the populace in the 
contents of the Scriptures. 

The church responded in various ways to the 
situation. It was not sufficient simply to read the 
Scriptures in the churches and cathedrals, since 
the reading was usually in Latin, which the un- 
educated did not understand. If the biblical mes- 
sage was to reach the common people, it would 
have to be to a large extent through the eye. 

This is actually what was done. The use of 
Christian symbols was a natural educative device. 
The grapevine, the lily, the lamb, the good shep- 
herd, the cross, the crown, the dove, the shep- 
herd’s crook, the fish, the anchor—all these were 
used in churches and chapels and other Christian 
centers, and even the least informed could under- 
stand what they signified. The order of public 
worship—the processionals, the genuflections, the 
robes, the altar, the lights, the various partici- 
pants, the music—carried a message even to those 
who did not understand a word of what was be- 
ing said. We must remember that the great 
churches and cathedrals of medieval Europe were 
not built for listening but for seeing. Often they 
were without seats. The congregation was ex- 
pected to stand and look on. 

Hymns became an increasing feature of medi- 
eval worship, and consequently played a large 
part in religious instruction. Even if they were 
sung in a strange tongue, constant hearing made 
them familiar. Of early hymn writers, two of the 
greatest were Hilary and Ambrose (both fourth 
century). 

Ambrose was that Bishop of Milan whose 
preaching brought Augustine under Christian 
conviction. Among the hundred hymns written 
by Ambrose was the lovely morning hymn, be- 
ginning “O splendor of God’s glory bright.” One 
of the most popular hymns of the Middle Ages, 
still in wide use, was the Veni, Creator Spiritus . 
(“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire!”). The 
great Judgment Day hymn, beginning “Day of 
wrath, O dreadful day,” is generally conceded 
to be the greatest hymn of the Middle Ages. In 
sharp contrast to it is the Stabat Mater (‘Near 
the cross her vigil keeping”). No worshiper, 
however ignorant, can escape the influence of 
hymns such as these. We should also recognize 
the significance of the various musical sequences, 
such as the Gregorian chant. 

Architecture, too, created the Christian mes- 
sage in stone. The Christianizing influence of the 
great medieval cathedrals ‘can never be overesti- 
mated. For one thing, they were often centuries 
in building, so that their slow growth was watched 
by many generations. For another thing, they 
were usually built in the heart of the city or, if 
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they were not, cities quickly grew up around 
them. As people went about their daily tasks, they 
were continually conscious of the great house of 
God speaking to them of things eternal. 

Art also was a steady Christian witness. Most 
of the great medieval paintings deal with biblical 
subjects. Many of these were murals in churches, 
for example, da Vinci’s “Last Supper” in Milan, 
or Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment” in the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome. A person who cannot read a 
page of the Bible can read a biblical painting! 

Drama and pageantry, however, were perhaps 
the most effective medieval means of teaching 
the Bible to the unlearned. There are legends of 
wild Germanic tribes being stirred to a frenzy 
at a representation of the trial and Crucifixion of 
our Lord. Much of the appeal of the Mass, and a 
chief reason for its development, was the way 
in which it made visually vivid our Lord’s sacri- 
fice. The use of the créche at Christmas goes back 
to an early time. 

The church developed and used three forms 
of drama, known respectively as mystery plays, 
miracle plays, and morality plays. The theme of 
the mysteries was some church doctrine, usually ' 
one connected with redemption, such as the peni- 
tent sinner, the suffering Saviour, the gift of 
pardon. The theme of the miracle plays was a 
Bible story, not necessarily miraculous but fre- 
quently so, such as the sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel 
in the lion’s den, the wedding at Cana, the healing 
of the blind, the raising of Lazarus. The theme of 
the moralities was some Christian virtue, such as 


honesty, truthfulness, charity, fidelity. 


Nor should we forget the significance of the 
Christian year itself. Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter, Epiphany, 
Trinity Sunday, and the like—all these carry a 
biblical message in their simple observance. 

During the height of the image-worship con- 
troversy between East and West, a great Eastern 
scholar laid down the principle, “Pictures are 
the books of the unlearned.” The principle is still 
valid. Indeed, even the learned find instruction 
and inspiration in pictorial and dramatic repre- 
sentation. The continued attraction of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau is not without signifi- 
cance. Instructional methods that were effective 
among the illiterates of the Middle Ages were 
based upon a principle, visual education, whose 
value we are again beginning to discover. 


' The high altar and sanctuary, Washington Cathedral. 


Church architecture and Christian symbols were used in 
the Middle Ages to teach the message of the Bible to 
the illiterate. (Horydzak) 








Educational 
Opportunities 
of the Group | 


By MARGARET YOUNG 


Miss Young is professor of social group work, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers. A second 
article by Miss Young on this theme entitled, 
“Drifting or Steering,’ will appear in Adult 
Teacher next month. 


SoME YEARS AGO J. L. Moreno published a 
book with a most intriguing title, Who Shall Sur- 
vive. The thesis of the study was that the survival 
of society depended upon people’s learning to live 
together. There have been many other studies 
of group life and its value to society which show 
that the group is a means of transmitting cultural 
patterns, maintaining social controls, changing 
social norms, and achieving individual socialized 
personalities. Since group life plays such a sig- 
nificant part in our society, we should realize 
the vital force it can have in developing people 
who are capable of translating their religious 
concepts into actual everyday living. 

Cultural patterns, social norms, changed social 
patterns, and personality development are sig- 


nificant only as potentialities, which can be an- — 


tisocial and unchristian or social and Christian. 
The group offers the setting for learning. The 
kind of learning that takes place will be deter- 
mined by the responses of individuals to one 
another, to the teacher, and to the methods used 
by the teacher. 

The group that affords the best setting for de- 
velopment is not: merely an aggregation of people 
such as a group waiting on a corner for a street- 
car or an audience attending a concert. The group 
that educates by contributing to personal and 
social growth has a number of characteristics 
similar to that of the family. The members are 
more closely related than the concert audience. 
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Miss Young 


They are known to one another, and are influenced 
by one another. Because they belong to a special 
group, they think, feel, and act differently. It is 
evident that the feeling of belonging varies with 
individual members, but each accepts the others 
well enough for the group to continue to exist. 

A group of this type does not occur when peo- 
ple are arbitrarily placed in the same room. 
Cohesion grows out of common interests, needs, 
and objectives. It is true that the class in the 
Sunday school often is not a real group at first; 
but by working together and meeting informally 
as well as in the class, it may become a real group 
functioning as a vital force within the church and 
the community. 

In spite of the common bonds which unite the 
group, there are individuals who have a variety 
of values and standards. These differences often 
cause conflicts. Some members will hold one 
opinion as to playing games of chance, drinking, 
where to go on a picnic, who should be invited 
to a party, or how to act on a streetcar; while 
others will have an entirely different point of 
view. Such conflicts may produce loud and long 
arguments. They frighten the young, inexperi- 
enced teacher. He tries to calm the storm by 
pleading with them to be quiet and to be good 
friends. 

The experienced teacher recognizes these con- 
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flicts as a real educational opportunity. Realizing 
that they are essential for growth, he guides the 
group in thinking through the situation and reach- 
ing a solution. When the teacher helps the mem- 
bers learn to recognize a problem, analyze the 
elements that produce it, and determine the best 
possible solution, he is helping them on the road 
toward maturity. The democratic process em- 
ployed in the solution of conflict situations stimu- 
lates intelligent thinking, permits minority par- 
ticipation, and develops a common willingness 
to abide by decisions. In this process the group 
is practicing that which is essential for growth 
in good .citizenship and responsible Christian 
living. The group that has no conflicts is so smug 
and self-satisfied that it sees no need for growth. 
It can become a liability rather than an asset. The 
teacher of such a group should awaken the mem- 
bers by injecting conflicting ideas into their think- 
ing, and should follow up by helping them find 
solutions. 

It is true that a class can grow without a teacher, 
but the greatest positive growth comes when the 
teacher has or is willing to develop certain quali- 
ties that are necessary for him to give the best 
leadership to his class. 

1. A love for people and a likeable personality 
are the first requisites. 

2.. A wide cultural background is a great asset. 
The group members have such wide interests 
that only a person with a rich background can 
help them achieve their individual goals. 

3. He should be resourceful and creative; at 
the same time he should respect and encourage 
these qualities in others. 

4. The teacher must have depth of character 
if he is to maintain the deep, abiding interests 
essential to sustained leadership. 

5. A sense of humor will help relieve tension 
in many situations. 

6. Since the teacher is to share values with the 
group, and help them determine greater values 
for themselves and others, he must be a person of 
integrity and religious insight. He must be recog- 
nized by his class as a true Christian. 

7. He must be able to accept, all members of his 
class and see potentialities for growth toward 
goodness in the unpromising. 

8. The teacher should have or be able to gain 
the confidence of the group. 

9. He must have a sense of direction. He must 
be able to help the group understand and achieve 
their objectives. 

No one person can possess all these character- 
istics in equal measure, but the’ teacher must 


strive to achieve them in some degree if his work ~ 


is to bear the fruit of success. 

A look at what happens to the individuals who 
make up the group will help the teacher discover 
educational potentialities as each member grows 
from a more or less self-centered personality to 
one capable of voluntarily subordinating his own 


desires in order that good can come to the group. 

It is an accepted fact that a person is not born 
with a sense of values. He gets many of his atti- 
tudes and beliefs from the groups to which he 
belongs. These groups will often indicate what 
his attitudes are. The individual finds emotional 
satisfaction within the group. To be accepted and 
liked by others makes for a feeling of security and 
personal dignity. 

The individual recognizes his need of others 
and so develops a sense of dependence. He also 
recognizes that others depend upon him, and he 
becomes aware of the need for interdependence. 
At times he will have to stand or fall by what he 
is and thus he comes to recognize the worth of 
independence. 

The individual as he acquires skills or learns 
facts from his teacher or fellow members also 
is developing attitudes toward these facts or skills. 
These marginal learnings always accompany di- 
rect learnings. They influence one’s attitude to- 
ward people, one’s attitude toward work, and the 
quality of work done. In fact, all that the individ- 
ual thinks and does throughout his life is in- 
fluenced by this kind of learning. 

The way one learns and what one learns has a 
bearing upon the life one lives. The Sunday- 
school teacher who is aware of the importance of 
marginal learning will be sensitive to the re- 
sponses of the members toward the‘lesson con- 
tent. Frequently he will not cover all points in 
the lesson scheduled for the day. As the lesson 
progresses, the teacher will discover various areas 
of need that are most meaningful to the class at 
that time. He may even find it necessary to re- 
turn to unfinished discussions of real significance 
to the class that occurred in the lesson of the 
previous week. Sometimes such needs can be 
taken care of in an extra session. 

There are liabilities as well as assets within a 
closely knit group. Just as a family that refuses to 
associate with other families becomes selfish and 
ingrown, so a closely knit class can become a very 
self-sufficient, exclusive group. The teacher of 
such a group will find it necessary to make op- 
portunities for interclass activities. When this is 
done, the class will have larger opportunities to 
practice group thinking, group sharing, and group 
responsibilities. All these are essential to edu- 
cation for Christian living, so needed in our con- 
tracting world. 
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I woutp rather die having spoken after my 
manner, than speak in your manner and live. 
... The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid 
death, but to avoid unrighteousness for that runs 
faster than death. I am old and move slowly, and 
the slower runner has overtaken me, and my ac- 
cusers are keen and quick, and the faster runner, 


. who is unrighteous, has overtaken them. 


—Socrates 
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Jerome UVrown 


Audio-visuals correctly used are invaluable aids to teaching, but they 
do not eliminate the necessity for careful planning and preparation. 


Get Ready, Look, and Listen 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


The author of this article was formerly assistant 
editor of adult publications. She is now engaged 
in free-lance writing. Here Dr. Leamer gives us 
some pointers on using audio-visuals in adult 
groups. 


Have YOU and your group been using audio- 
visual materials? If so, did you run into some 
problems? Or perhaps you have not been using 
them because you were not sure just how to go 
about it. 


Wuy Use AupliI0-VISUALS 


It used to be that adults weren’t supposed to 
need pictures. “Picture books” were for children. 
Now they tell us that one picture is worth a 
thousand words. I suppose that depends on the 
picture and the thousand words, but at any rate 
audio-visual materials are being used extensively 
in our churches and church-school classes. 

There are a number of reasons why groups use 
‘ audio-visuals. Some use them because they think 
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it may attract better attendance. Others use them 
because they want to fill up time. 

Now it may well be that your class attendance 
will be increased if you use audio-visuals, but 
unless they are well chosen, well planned for, 
and well presented, they will not long be much 
of an attraction. Of course a good audio-visual 
alone may make a better’ program than a poorly 
planned discussion, but don’t expect the’ audio- 
visual to teach the class any more than you ex- 
pect the blackboard to teach it. I would say that 
it takes just as much planning and ingenuity to 
use the audio-visual in teaching as it does to use 
the blackboard—maybe more, because you have 
to take the audio-visual as it is and you can put 
whatever you want on the blackboard. 

But there are more positive reasons for using 
audio-visuals. 

Audio-visuals may stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion. This is one of the principal reasons why 
you will use them in your adult group. There are 
some filmstrips, like Diagnosis and two of “The 





Family Life Audio-Visuals,” which are designed 
specifically for this purpose. Others can be 
adapted for this purpose. In order to stimulate 
thought and discussion, you may even use a 
picture which you do not especially like and with 
which you disagree. 

Sometimes groups use audio-visuals to get in- 
formation. This will be one of the purposes of 
using the John Wesley film or filmstrip. Many 
films give information about missionary and 
social-action projects. Structure for Peace is 
a filmstrip explaining how the United Nations 
functions. There are many others of this type. 

You may use an audio-visual for appreciation, 
inspiration, and worship. This takes a certain 
type of material, and it must be of good quality 
and well presented. The Promise, a motion pic- 
ture, and More Than Words, a filmstrip, are excel- 
lent choices for this purpose. This type of material 
may be used at the end of a series of discussions 
to give a fine emotional climax, or at the beginning 
to inspire and stimulate interest. John Wesley 
and other biographical films will provide inspira- 
tion and develop appreciation. 

Another use of audio-visuals is to motivate 
action. Here again the missionary film will be 
useful. Young Adults, Wake Up is a filmstrip that 
should inspire your group to plan and carry out 
a project. The Hidden Heart may be used to stim- 
ulate stewardship; More for Peace should stimu- 
late community action. 

Inspirational films, biography, and travel pic- 
tures may be used for fellowship and enjoyment. 


WHEN TO UsE AuDIO-VISUALS 


This question may be harder to answer than 
“why.” The answer may be put ideally: when you 
have a definite purpose. This is very well, but 
there will be a number of other considerations, 
too. 

Can you use them in the class period on Sun- 
day morning? If you have the time, a suitable 
room, and the equipment available at that time, 
there is no objection to having audio-visuals in 
your class. But you will not want one every Sun- 
day, nor will you want a film to take up all your 
time, leaving none for discussion—not often, at 
any rate. Furthermore, you will want one that will 
fit into your lesson specifically and make some 
definite contribution to the unit or series you are 
following. It is seldom advisable to use an audio- 
visual in place of your regular lesson, and certain- 
ly not if it is unrelated to the unit of study. 

Those of you who do not have suitable facilities 
for using audio-visuals in your classes on Sunday 
morning need not feel that you are particularly 
handicapped. There are other times when you 
can use them. You probably have some class 
meetings outside the class hour. You may use 
audio-visuals at the Methodist Adult Fellowship 
on Sunday evening or on a family night and 
a number of groups see them together. On Sun- 
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day evening, the large group may break up into 
smaller class and age groups to discuss the pic- 
ture. Many of these audio-visuals will fit into the 
general purpose and emphasis of your lesson unit. 

If there is an item that fits definitely into your 
unit and which you particularly want to use in 
your regular Sunday-morning class session, can 
you go to a different room for that session? Does 
some class member have a suitable room in his © 
home near the church where you could go for 
that day? If you can’t arrange it for Sunday 
morning, then plan an extra session of the class. . 


How to Use Avup1I0-VISUALS 


Unless you are going to use audio-visuals in- 
telligently and carefully, it is probably better not 
to use them at all. There are several considera- 
tions necessary to the good use of audio-visuals. 

1. Purpose. You will want to have a purpose in 
using an audio-visual, no matter when or under 
what circumstances you use it. Can an audio- 
visual provide information, inspiration, apprecia- 
tion, fellowship, or motivation to your group? 
Will it strengthen your unit of study or the action 
project you are engaged.in now? In what way? 
What do you want it to do? Make your purpose 
as specific and definite as possible. 

2. Selection. Having decided why and when 
you want to use the audio-visual, your next step 
is to make your selection. 

Each quarter, in Forecast, there is a list of 
audio-visual resources recommended for each of 
the current lesson units for all age groups. If you 
do not have a copy of Forecast, ask your church- 
school or departmental superintendent to lend you 
his, or write to the Department of Church School 
Curriculum, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennes- 
see, and ask to be put on the mailing list. The de- 
scriptions in Forecast are necessarily quite lim- 
ited, but they will give you an idea of the material, 
and only carefully evaluated materials are listed. 
. The Church School carries every month some 
more detailed evaluations of materials. By clip- 
ping these, you can build up a file of recommended 
material. 

The Projector is the audio-visual catalog put 
out by The Methodist Publishing House. Write 
to the House serving your territory for a copy. 

If you use audio-visual materials regularly, 
you will profit by becoming a member of the 
Visual Education Fellowship, 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. This organization is 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches. 
Members receive reports of evaluation commit- 
tees, which look at nearly all available religious 
audio-visual materials and make recommenda- 
tions for their use, along with descriptions of 
their content. These evaluations are printed in 
the monthly bulletin and then are bound in an ~ 
annual volume. The bulletin also contains help- 
ful suggestions for using audio-visual materials. 
The annual dues are five dollars. 
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A good many commercial companies have free 
movies. Some of these, on travel and other topics, 
are very attractive. They may be suitable for 
use with fellowship and social groups, but you 
will not find many free movies to fit into your 
curriculum. The government has some free 
movies. Your soil conservationist or county agent 
will be able to tell you about them. Occasionally 
one of these may fit into a discussion on the use 
of God’s earth or other related subject. 

Amateur photographers in your community 
may want to show their pictures to your group. 
There may be small fellowship occasions where 
this sort of thing is quite acceptable, but beware 
of overdoing it. Try to select only those that fit 
into your ongoing program. Pictures of the work 
of your church and church school may be help- 
ful. This might provide a device for making an 
interesting report on a conference or meeting. 

3. Preparation. It takes some preparation to 
use any audio-visual, and if you are using one 
to help in your class discussions, it will take much 
careful planning. 

a. Order the material. This should be done 
just as early as possible. Be sure to indicate the 
date you want the material and ask to have the 
leader’s guide sent with the confirmation of the 
order. Indicating a second choice is a good idea. 

b. Preview the film or filmstrip. Do this as 
early as possible. If it is not available for early 
preview, go ahead with your other plans, mak- 
ing them just as complete as you can without the 
actual material but keeping them flexible enough 
so that you can make changes. If you have the 
leader’s guide, it will give you suggestions. Even 
if you don’t get the film more than a few hours 
before the time you are going to use it, be sure 
to preview it. 

c. Relate the material to your unit or ongoing 
program. Fhe description and the leader’s guide 
should indicate the main emphasis and approach. 
Study carefully how this will fit into your pro- 
gram and give it a logical place. 

d. Prepare the group to see the material. Tell 
the group when you are going to present the 
audio-visual and what you think it should do by 
way of illustration, inspiration, and the like. 
Work out some questions about the material and 
ask the members to watch for the answers as they 
look at the material. Suggest the points to notice 
particularly as you go along. 

If you have a rather large group, you may ask 
part of them to answer some questions and others 
to watch for something else. For example, in 
Family Next Door, some of the members might 
consider the point of view of the mother in the 
story: Why did she have the attitude she had? 
Would you have done what she did if you were 
in her place? Questions relating to the personal- 
ities and problems of the other characters may be 
assigned to other members of the group. 

e. Have the room and equipment ready. It 
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probably goes without saying that the less ad-. 


justment necessary after the group has assembled, 
the better will be the impression of the audio- 
visual. You will not project the picture yourself 
if you are going to lead the meeting, but it is up 
to you to see that the projectionist is ready and 
that there is someone to turn out the lights. Never 
make the mistake of discovering after the lights 
are out that the projector is on the same switch! 

4. Projection. If you have made the necessary 
preparations, showing the material should be 
relatively simple. Introduce the material, review 
the purpose for which you are using it and what 
you think it should do for the group, and remind 
the members what to watch for. If you are going 
to have a discussion, introduce the question for 
discussion and point out what you think the audio- 
visual should do for the discussion. Then give the 
signal to the projectionist and the person who will 
regulate the lights. If anything happens during 
the showing, be'sure to have the lights turned on 
immediately. Don’t let the group sit in the dark. 

5. Following up the showing. What you do 
after the showing will depend largely on your 


_ purpose and the length of the showing. If it was 


a short presentation to be followed by discussion, 
have the group rearrange the chairs with as little 
confusion as possible and go directly into the 
question for discussion. Be sure to ask all the 
questions you told the members to be watching 
for and have reports on all aspects of the problem 
you mentioned. 

If the picture was designed for inspiration and 
worship and had a strong emotional appeal, dis- 
miss with a benediction or follow with other 
proper worship materials. If a picture of this 
nature had some relation to your lesson unit, be 
sure to give opportunity for discussion at the 
next meeting of the class. Never try to have 
discussion immediately following an emotional 
presentation. 

If you showed the audio-visual for the purpose 
of motivating action, be sure to give the group 
an opportunity to discuss what the members can 
do about the problem. Encourage them to go 
ahead with definite plans for action. 

Using an audio-visual will take careful prepa- 
ration; it is not a device to save you work but 
rather an aid to better leadership. 

(This article has dealt with only projected 
visual aids. Other visual materials, such as flip 
charts, flat pictures, and the blackboard, will be 
discussed in later issues.) 
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Mental Growth 


The mind grows always by intercourse with a 


“mind more mature than itself. That is the secret 


of all teaching.—From Daily Readings From Wil- 
liam Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; 
The Macmillan Company. 


. 





“In Green Pastures’ 


A shepherd of biblical lands. In the background is the traditional Mount of Beatitudes. 
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By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


Dr. Quimby is professor of religion and philos- 
ophy at Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


His article will be helpful for the teacher of. 


the lesson on “Christ the True Door of Salvation” 
(International Lesson Series, page 27). 


RECENTLY, while riding through the Ken- 
tucky countryside, I saw flock after flock of fat, 
contented sheep, grazing quietly in pastures of 
green grass without the watch of shepherds or 
the care of sheep dogs. Indeed, there is probably 
not a shepherd in all the state. Most of us have 
never known a shepherd. On the great sheep 
ranches in the Rockies there are shepherds who 
oversee the vast flocks that number into the 
thousands, but they are not counterparts of the 
meaning Jesus’ hearers envisioned when he said, 
“T am the good Shepherd.” That figure is quite 
unreal to our understanding. 

Shepherding was far different in ancient Pales- 
tine. The hillsides were steep and stony. At best, 
forage and water were scarce. There were no 





fences. All was open range. Wild animals ranged 
abroad, especially at night, and the sheep were 
constantly endangered. Moreover, in Palestine, 
there was no rain from late April to mid-October. 
Under the heat of the scorching east wind, the 
grass quickly withered and all the land turned 
toast-brown. Cisterns went dry, streams became 
trickles and dried up. Sheep could not drink from 
a well. Water had to be drawn from them. Pastur- 
age was soon eaten away, and the sheep must 
range farther and farther to find food. If it were 
far down the valley or over the hill, the sheep 
could not find it, but would only bleat and starve. 

At night to protect the sheep from predatory 
animals, either some shepherd must stand watch 
during the long starlit hours or there must be a 
protecting fold. Usually this fold was nothing 
more than a circle of stones piled too high for 
any marauding animal to overleap. The doorway 
was an opening left where the circling stones 
failed to meet. The shepherd would lie down 
across the opening. Thus he would become the 
door of the fold. No hunting wolf could possibly 
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get to the sheep without arousing the shepherd. 

The shepherd’s duties to the sheep were clear 
and simple: to provide pasturage, to protect them 
from wolves and robbers, and nightly to secure 
them in the fold. These simple labors Jesus men- 
tions or suggests in his figure of the good shep- 
herd. There is the fold, the opening of the fold, 
the leading of the sheep out to find pasture, and 
the defense of the sheep against dangers. 

The hired shepherd had all of these duties, but 
on a different basis. He did not own his flock. If 
any sheep were lost, injured, or stolen, it was not 
his loss. His flock was made up on this wise: in the 
village the weaver, the baker, and the carpenter, 
each owned a few sheep and maybe a goat or two, 
just as our people in small towns own a cow and 
a couple of pigs. From these sheep and goats the 
humble artisans secured milk and wool to supple- 
ment the family income. But they could not leave 
their work to tend sheep; so they got together 
and hired a shepherd. Down the street he would 
come in the early morning and, in turn, the 
villagers would put out their sheep to his care. 
Thus the village sheep were pooled into one flock. 
Off the hired shepherd would go, leading the 
flock as if it were his own. At night, having cared 
for the sheep all day, he would lead them back 
to the town, and as they passed down the street 
each owner would reach out and secure his own. 

It was a fine system. Its only drawback was 
that in extreme danger the hired shepherd might 
be unwilling to risk his skin for sheep that did 
not belong to him, and might desert them for his 
own safety. The resulting loss to a little village 
could be tragic. 

Suppose someone says, “Why all this non- 
sense? Why didn’t they just put up stone walls 
and fence the sheep in? Then all the fuss would 
not be necessary.” One answer lies in the nature 
of the Palestinian climate. As has been suggested, 
the long dry summer made fencing impossible. 
Soon the forage would be consumed. None could 
grow to replace it during the hot dry months. 
Open-range feeding was imperative; hence the 
danger from voracious animals and robbers and 
the need for shepherds. Just as the western 
ranches had their cattle rustlers, so Palestine had 
its sheep thieves. Without an alert shepherd, the 
whole flock soon would have vanished! 

Another answer is in the nature of the sheep. 
Almost all living things are endowed with qual- 
ities which help to insure their safety, but not 
sheep. They have no sense of direction and little 
power to protect themselves from danger. Water 
may be not far down the valley, pasture may be 
only around the shoulder of the hill, or the fold 
may be but a little way back on the hillside, but 
without a guide, sheep can only stand and bleat 
and starve, or heedlessly run, usually in the 
wrong direction. In a sense, sheep are nes lost, 
with no sense of where “here” is. 

Nor can they defend themselves by elit means 
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as drawing, biting, or hiding. Even a small dog 
can destroy a flock. 

Their slender legs are easily broken. Their 
thick wool prevents healing of wounds and does 
not shield them too well from the weather. Wet 
snow sifting into their wool can be their undoing. 
And the lambing season comes so early that the 
little ones, born in the raw spring, die unless 
gotten under: cover. The ewe is so “dumb” that 
without obstetrics, the flock would eventually 
dwindle to nothing. 

This knowledge of sheep enables one to under- 
stand the note “all we like sheep” that pervades 
the Bible from Isaiah to the Gospels and the great 
New Testament benediction which speaks of 
Jesus as the great Shepherd of the sheep. How 
like sheep are men! Do they have a true sense 
of moral direction, of the way life goes, or of 
its final goal? Do they know where “here” is, as 
regards good and evil? Can they defend them- 
selves from disaster, wickedness, temptation and 
sin, or are they helpless before the assaults of 
evil? Can they provide for themselves the bread 
and water of life? Do they know how to procure 
their own spiritual nourishment? Indeed, we are 
all like sheep—silly, bewildered, strayed, lost. 

John describes the good shepherd, who knows 
more than sheep-in-general. He knows the in- 
dividual characteristics of each sheep—which 
ones are slow, which are overtimid, which are 
troublemakers, which are alert, and which are 
usually stragglers. He names each sheep, thereby 
setting it apart and establishing a special bond 
between himself and that sheep as against all 
others. Is this more than God does for humanity? 
Does God know about me? “He calls his own 
sheep by name.” 

The good shepherd enlarges the life of the 
sheep, he “leads them out.” With him they “go 
in and out and find pasture.” That is his whole 
purpose—giving them the largest, fullest life, “in 
green pastures . . . beside still waters.” John 
gloriously expressed His purpose, “I came that 
* they may have life, and have it abundantly.” All 
this care—leading, enfolding, and restraining— 
is for one purpose, more and better life for the 
sheep. And so for human sheep also. God’s offer 
is life, and all the life divinely possible. That is 
the whole purpose of shepherding, sheep or people. 

The supreme quality of the good shepherd is 
his willingness, if need be, to sacrifice his own 
life for the lives of his sheep. “The good shepherd 
lays down his life for the sheep.” Neither storm, 
nor wolf, nor robber, nor swarm of bandits can 
scare the true shepherd from the protection of ° 
his sheep. Finally, the shepherd cares for all 
sheep everywhere. “I have other sheep, that are 
not of this fold; I must bring them also.” Nor will 
he be satisfied until all sheep—all humanity, 
black, white, great, and ordinary—are united to- 
gether in his fold, where there is but one flock, 
one shepherd. 









CHRISTIAN MISSIONS: 


A Light to the World 


The Reverend Mr. Tewksbury is staff member 
of the Joint Department of Missionary Education 
and of the Board of Education. This article pro- 
vides supplementary material for the lesson on 
“Why Is Christ the Light of the World?” for 
February 14 (International Lesson Series, page 
21). 


FROM THE BEGINNING of Christian missions 
there have been several underlying purposes. 


Every Christian missionary, every executive of a. 


Christian mission board, every minister who has 
heard and answered the call of Christ to work 
among “his people,” sees as one of the most im- 
portant of these purposes the task of bringing the 
light of Jesus Christ to people who live in dark- 
ness. That darkness may be in the deepest part 
of the African jungle, in the slum area of one of 
the large cities in the United States, in the rural 
section of India, or in any other place where there 
is distress and suffering. Through many different 
ways and by many different persons, light has 
been brought to these places and to those in need 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The task of Christian missions is not yet com- 
pleted. One of the leaders at the World Mission- 
ary Conference held at Willingen, Germany, in 
1952 said, “There is opening before the Christian 
mission of our time a destiny more glorious than 
anything that we have seen before. But the way 
to that destiny is hard.” 

It is not easy to teach or preach the way of 
Christ in the world of today. The Christian mes- 
sage cannot be confined to any one country or to 
any one denomination. If the church is to go for- 
ward in the fulfillment of its destiny then it must 
work until all people have the opportunity to 
know of the love and life ‘of the One who said, 
“T am the light of the world.” 

What is happening in the world today because 
of the Christian message? Is the world différent 
because of the influence of the church? The 
church is at work around the world. Let some of 
the missionaries of the church tell of their work 
through their letters and reports. 

Maidel and Walter Cason, teachers in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, write: 

“It has beeri a real thrill to begin a little Lau- 
bach-type literacy work in two villages near 
here. The people are really amazed when they 


By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


find that their language can be written and they 
can learn to read it... . We have held a literacy 
teachers’ class in the school here, first teaching 
our schoolboys to read their own language and 
then sending them out to teach others. Even for 
those who know English well it means a lot to 
see the Lord’s Prayer and hymns in their own 
language.” 

Or read what Winnie and Van Harbin write 
from Nishinomiya, Japan: “. . . when school be- 
gan last fall, a committee came to see us... . ‘We 
students would like to have more participation 
in the programs.’ . . . So the students took over! 
They planned and put on their own worship pro- 
grams... one student would volunteer to lead 

. relates his religious experience stating why 
he has or has not accepted the Christian way 
of life. This includes the problems facing all the 
youth of Japan today. Then the students ask 
questions, give their reactions to the discussion, 
and try to advise the leader... . 

“Their social service projects at the Old Folks 
Home last fall and at a children’s orphanage this 
spring have been most worth while. .. . 

“Kight of our group graduated this spring... . 
One senior said: ‘I’ve been coming to the Harbin’s 





A native gives his personal testimony near Delhi, India. 
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A missionary in Africa teaches reading. (From the film, 
An End to Darkness) 


for three years and have learned much about 


. Christianity. Even though I have not accepted 


999 


Christianity, I can recommend it to you. 

Loma and Harry Haines of Malaya tell of their 
work: “I have returned from Hong Kong where 
I recruited fifteen fine, consecrated Christian 
workers, refugees from Communist China. They 
will all be working in new villages. . . . Two of 
them are university graduates with extensive ex- 
perience in directing youth work. There are two 
trained nurses, and six. others are theological 
seminary graduates. ... 

“Soon after returning from Hong Kong, Paul 
Sneed and I took a group of Methodist youth to 
an international work camp in Siam. The project 
shared by young people from five countries was 
to build an irrigation dam for farmers in the area 
and to repaint a church. This getting together of 
young people to live, work, and pray together is 
very significant and we expect a group from 
Siam and Burma to join our Malayan work camp 
next month, when they will build a church and 
medical clinic in a village near Ipoh. ~ 

“Our last letter mentioned the Circuit Rider, 
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a truck we have borrowed and fitted with electric- 
light generator, public-address system, and film 
projector. In the last three months it has visited 
twenty-seven villages. Thirty-six thousand per- 
sons saw -the films and heard, in most cases for 
the first time, the message of God’s redeeming 
love. David Wong, one of our Hong Kong recruits, 
will be starting off on a two months’ trip through 
northern Malaya. 

“Three weeks ago we visited a remote valley 

. which has had more than its share of ter- 
rorism. . . . In three villages we found some 
Methodists who had come from other parts of 
Malaya. They had not seen a minister for fifteen 
years. . . . Eighteen months ago this valley was 
so cruelly terrorized by the Communists that 
the government had to move two thousand five 
hundred of the people 165 miles away. . . . We 
hope before too long to send a worker to the 
valley. As I returned home, I wondered how 
some of us would stand up to fifteen years of 
isolation without a single church service to help 
and inspire.” | 

Or hear A. G. Allen on his retirement as a 
missionary say: “We leave India with deeper 
conviction than ever that India . . . needs Christ, 
and that Christian witness and service are very 
much worth while. Just today I heard of a com- 
ment made by a prominent leader who is openly 
unsympathetic with Christian evangelism: ‘One 
thing I will say: if these missionaries get hold of 
one of the low-caste or depressed classes, they 
make a man of him.’” 

William Moon in South India relates several 
ways in which the “good news” of the gospel is 
changing the lives of the people with whom he 
works at Bangalore. In one of his letters he says: 
“Recently I stood at our Mission School’s closing 
exercises in the Tandur Church and looked into 
the faces of our boys and girls who were soon to 
return to their homes in the villages for the sum- 
mer months. . . . I knew that each one repre- 
sented a part of our hope of reaching a large 
number of the surrounding villages for Christ. 
Through these young witnesses, doors will open 
to us that would not open otherwise... . 

“We have seen the ground broken for our 
district’s first village center. This ground-break- 
ing was the beginning of the fulfillment of a 
dream long cherished by both the Bomraspet 
Christians and the district leaders. A village 
center includes a church, a school, and a medical 
dispensary. . . . The Indian pastor at Bomraspet 
was so highly thought of by the villagers, both 
Christian and Hindus alike, that when our district 
superintendent wanted to move him elsewhere 
the village headman, a Hindu, immediately made 
it known that if the pastor was moved, the Chris- 
tians would be refused permission to build the 
center. Here again is an indirect witness from a 
Hindu to the faithfulness of our village pastors 
in their ministry for Christ.” 








—-BOOKS 


Mandate to Humanity, by Edwin McNeill 
Poteat; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
238 pages. 


REVIEWED BY WARREN M. RosBErTS 


The rumble of thunder, the flash of lightning, 
the blast of the trumpet, the smoke and fire which 
encircled Mount Sinai—all these are gone. The 
Ten Commandments, however, are still cherished 
as part of our Hebrew-Christian tradition. Vigor- 
ously defended by many as the Word of God, they 
are increasingly ignored as divine directives for 
life. Thus, the vital question: Is the Decalogue 
essentially relevant to modern society? 

Mandate to Humanity, by Edwin McNeill Po- 
teat, is, as the subtitle suggests, “an inquiry into 
the history and meaning of the Ten Command- 
ments and their relation to contemporary cul- 
ture.” The author’s grasp of history, anthro- 
pology, and the principles of careful exegesis 
will commend his study to students of the Old 
Testament. It is encouraging to find a writer who 
will allow the biblical message to speak through 
the thought forms and culture patterns of the 
day which produced it. Dr. Poteat resists the 
temptation to force the Ten Commandments to 
speak in twentieth-century tongues. 

Two basic assumptions undergird this study. 
One is the observation that the “mandate” is no 
isolated event of divine revelation localized on 
Mount Sinai, but rather an expression of the 
growing experience of the Hebrew people. The 
other assumption understands the Decalogue 
against the background of the “divine intention” 
for human life. 

Throughout this study there is a marked tend- 
ency to divorce religious and moral experience. 
Discussing the right to life, Dr. Poteat insists 
that this right is absolute within the sphere of 
human relations. He adds, however, “If it is can- 
celed by God, that is a religious rather than a 
moral matter.” Again, “Our attitudes toward God 
cannot accurately be called moral . . . attitudes 
toward God are religious.” The author treats the 
first five commandments as “religious concerns” 
and the second five as “moral concerns.” Admit- 
ting the distinction to be convenient for discus- 
sion, this reviewer holds that moral and religious 
values are inseparable in real experience. If God 
is a moral Person, our relationships with him 
must be moral. Jesus’ summary of the Law is 
instructive at this point. 

Especially noteworthy are those chapters deal- 
ing with what Dr. Poteat calls “our moral bill 
of rights.” His discussion is vital precisely where 
much modern theology is weak. He recognizes 
the need for an adequate understanding of man. 


He who turns to this book seeking to deepen 
his appreciation of the mandate to humanity will 
find the search rewarding, although not always 
easy. He will discover Mount Sinai closer to the 
contemporary scene than he thinks. 


Paul, by Martin Dibelius, edited and com- 
pleted by Werner Georg Kummel. Trans- 
lated by Frank Clarke. Westminster Press, 
1953. 172 pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


This book was intended by the late Professor 
Dibelius to be the sequel to his book Jesus 
(English translation, 1939). When he died in 
1947, more than two thirds of the manuscript was 
written. His wife invited Werner George Kummel, 
New Testament professor at Marburg University, 
and one of Dr. Dibelius’ students, to complete the 
book. He agreed, and the result has now been 
translated into English. Dibelius is the author of 
the first 113 pages. 

Like its predecessor, this volume is a summary 
of a great deal of detailed scholarly research. 
Being a summary, it can be used with profit by 
many people that could not use the more tech- 
nical study that lies behind it. Two indexes, one 
of subjects and the other of biblical passages, 
make it quite useful for reference. 

For church-school teachers who are not pro- 
fessionally trained in Bible study, it will usually 
be too difficult and complex. It is not an elemen- 
tary study, nor an introductory one. The authors 
assume that the reader is already familiar with 
the chief problems of Pauline study. 

The sources behind the conclusions presented 
in this book are the genuine letters of Paul (not 
including 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, Timothy, or 
Titus), and the Acts of the Apostles. Acts is “not 
so reliable” as the letters, but nevertheless of 
great importance. 

Both the life and the thought of the great 
Apostle are well handled. 


if i y 


Our Reviewers 


Warren M. Roberts is minister of The Meth- 
odist Church, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 

Lindsey P. Pherigo is assistant professor of 
literature and history of the Bible, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on leave of absence for advanced study 
in New Testament at Hebrew Union College, . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 


The student’s material for these lessons is pub- 
lished in current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Mr. Mohney is minister of Washington Pike 
Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. Roy L. 
Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and min- 
ister of The Methodist Church, and has recently 


UNIT V: 





Christ Spiritually Interpreted 


Teaching Plans by Ralph W. Mohney 


From Literature and Life by Roy L. Smith 


retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 

“Christian Missions: A Light to. the World,” 
page 15, will be helpful in teaching the lesson on 
“Why Is Christ the Light of the World?” page 21. 


“In Green Pastures,” page 13, will aid in the 


interpretation of the Scripture for the lesson on 
the Good Shepherd, February 28, page 27. 


February 7: What Is Meant by the Bread of Life? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 6: 48-59. 


If you were going to express the truth found 
in Christ, how would you go about it? What 
kind of terms would you use? Would you use 
only abstractions, such as love, truth, or holiness? 
Or would you try to find a metaphor which was 
already well understood by the people and could 
be invested with a new meaning which would set 
forth a new truth? The Fourth Evangelist por- 
trays Jesus as making great use of metaphors. “I 
am the bread ...I am the light .. . I am the 
way ...I1 am the door. ..I am the vine.” 


These are metaphors which easily could be con- - 


scripted by the Master and used as vehicles for 
the conveying of a new idea, a new interpreta- 
tion of the truth. His listeners could grasp quick- 
ly his meaning through such familiar forms of 
expression. 

Any literalism which robs these words of their 
metaphorical usage does violence to the text. 
Some have been prone to make the term “bread” 
assume a different role than the word “door” or 
“vine.” This may be sometimes due to a mis- 
understanding of John 6:52-57. Such should be 
carefully avoided. The great truth here is to be 
found in digging out the meaning of the metaphor 


- “bread.” Your greatest skill and deepest under- 


standing will be needed. Pray even now that the 
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Holy Spirit will.guide you into the meaning and 
message of this lesson. 

Suggested outlines for use with Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly are offered for your con- 
sideration as you prepare your teaching plan. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Background for use of word “bread” 

A. Jesus was hungry, tempted for bread 
B. He would not send hungry listeners away ~ 
C. He broke bread for Last Supper 

II. The hungers of the soul 
A. The hunger for knowledge, truth 
B. The hunger for friendship, love 
C. The hunger for God 

III. Satisfying the hungers of the soul 
A. Evidences of spiritual starvation 
B. Fleshpots or bread 
C. Finding and having the Bread of Life 


The well-fed modern American may find it a 
bit difficult to properly appreciate the role of 
bread in the life of the Jews of the first century. 
Surfeited with the most amazing variety of deli- 
cacies today, we must remember that bread was 
the major food of Jesus’ day. Early in Hebrew 
history bread had become so important in their 
diet that they began to refer to food generally 
by the term “bread.” Bread then is understood 
as that which provided the necessary physical 
sustenance for life. 

Jesus had shared in many experiences which 
caused him to properly appreciate the role of 
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bread in one’s physical life. Recall the period of 
his temptation in the wilderness when he was 
so hungry that he was tempted to turn stones 
into bread (Matthew 4:3). The account of the 
feeding of the multitudes, because he would not 
send them away hungry, also attests to his deep 
concern for bread for his people (Matthew 14: 
15-21). The petition given in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” reflects his 
concern and understanding of the vital place 
played by bread as being worthy of divine inter- 
cession. 

Such a background is essential for a proper 
understanding of the significance of the subject 
of this lesson. The question might be asked: Did 
Jesus’ institution of the Lord’s Supper by the 
breaking of bread, end his revelation of himself 
to the disciples of the Emmaus road at the time 
of the breaking of bread add to the significance 
of his use of the metaphor as being the “bread of 
life”? ; 

Before beginning a description of the hungers 
of the soul, it might be well to describe the phys- 
ical hunger which exists in such great areas of 
the world today. Jameson Jones, youth delegate 
to the last World Conference of Christian Youth 
which was held in India, tells how difficult it was 
for him to see the masses who never had had 
enough to eat, and to see the bodies of those who 
had lost the struggle for survival through lack 
of food. I recall the haunting memory of little 
children in war-devastated Germany and Poland, 
begging food from all travelers who passed by. 
Bread is the answer to the cry that rises from 
many parts of the world today. 

The hungers of the soul are variously described. 
Knowledge, truth, beauty, love, joy, peace of 
mind, all of these and many others are a part of 
the hunger of the soul. You might take time 
to lift up these and other hungers which the 
class suggests for a moment’s examination.” As 
each is discussed does it not become apparent 
that they have a spiritual basis or reason for 
being? Can you satisfy these hungers apart from 
a religious faith? Do you believe that all people 
have such hungers? 

“As the hart longs for flowing streams, so 
longs my soul for thee, O God” is the expression 
of the psalmist as he reveals his hunger for the 
Infinite. “Thou hast formed us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they find their rest 


in Thee” is Augustine’s way of describing his - 


hunger of the soul. Many other classic expres- 
sions might be cited. Members of the class might 
give testimonies of their own hungering for God 
and a personal relationship with him. The hunger 
of man must be seen matched with the words of 
the text, “I am the bread of life; he who comes 
to me shall not hunger.” The satisfaction for the 
hunger of the souls of men is available. 

A list of these evidences in modern life which 
show our spiritual state to be that of starvation 


_life” should be clearly interpreted. Arthur Gossip 


will evoke good discussion. If a blackboard is 
available they may be listed as suggested by the 
class. Would you include these: nearly half of 
the people of this nation not related to any church, 
only about one out of three church members in 
their church regularly on Sunday, the spending 
of many times more money for liquor and beer 
than for all charitable and religious causes, the 
continual suffering of underprivileged while we 
have more than enough to spare, the moral and 
political degradations which have so recently 
been exposed in our national life? Perhaps we, 
as Chrisman suggests, prefer the fleshpots to the 
Bread of life. Can we really hunger for this 
bread and still choose the fleshpots? What is the 
way whereby we can bring our society to realize 
its true spiritual condition? 
The emphasis upon Christ as the “bread of 


in his exposition on the Gospel of John empha- 
sizes feeding upon Christ as meaning absorbing 
his teachings, his mind, his will, appropriating 
his virtue, thinking his thoughts, receiving his 
power to do what he would do. By feeding is 
meant communion. It is a soul-invigorating ex- 
perience which nourishes and strengthens the 
spiritual life of man so that he becomes like the 
one with whom he communes. The methods of 
such communion with God are well known by 
each of your members. What is needed is the 
decision to find Christ as the “bread of life” for 


Bread of life, spiritual and physical, for all peoples is 
the message of Christianity. 












































one’s life. Pause and pray as you close that this 
decision may be made. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. The Bread of Life as Truth 
A. Discovered by multitudes 
B. Satisfies our basic needs 
C. Revealed in Jesus Christ 
II. Prerequisite—Christlikeness 
A. Treating persons as he treated them 
B. Being as courageous as he was 
C. Using his scale of values 
D. Being sincere, humble, genuine 


The early explorations of Columbus, Magellan, 
Drake, and multitudes of others are known by 
all. They were searching for new lands, new 
routes, new opportunities for trade. They are re- 
membered as great explorers. Even so, there 
have been great explorers of truth, those who 
have discovered the eternal truths of God and 
revealed them to all mankind. Just as surely as 
we live today in a land discovered and developed 
by scores of stout- and brave-hearted men of the 
past, so we have access to those truths and prin- 
ciples of living that have been hewn out by great 
minds of the past. These truths discovered by 
others are passed on to us as their contributions 
to our life today. I recall hearing of a Negro 
basketball game in the South where the making 
of a goal by the home team would cause its sup- 
porters to stand and shout, “Satisfied, satisfied.” 
How essential it is that the truths we learn and 
receive satisfy the basic needs of our lives. We 
hear much of malnutrition wherein the physical 
bodies’ needs are not satisfied, of poverty where 
the material needs are not met, of neurosis where 
emotional needs are not properly balanced. Is it 
not apparent that often the great need of the 
human mind for truth is unmet? How many dis- 
satisfied people do you know, people who are 
dissatisfied because they have not yet experienced 
the “basic truths of life which bring peace and 
security? Were they to truly accept the truth 
as found in Christ, would their condition be 
changed? Make a list of the ways in which we 
may receive the truth found in Christ today. How 
many of them are being used by your group? 
What new ways ought to be developed immedi- 
ately? 


Jesus “wanted his hearers to be like him in- — 


stead of only liking him,” says Slutz. Here is the 
difference which determines whether we have 
received the Bread or whether we only admire 
the Bread. The child whose nose is pressed hard 
against the bakery window can never know the 
delight of eating the delicacies he sees until he 
comes inside the bakery. Even so, those who look 
at Jesus from afar, applaud him for his life, his 
convictions and courage, can never be like him 
until they come and “feed” on him. This was the 


great desire of Jesus expressed in his words, “He: 


who comes to me shall not hunger.” 
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Provocative questions which will help develop 
this thought would include some of these: Do 
we react to people as Jesus reacted to them? 
Do we purpose to serve and to be a blessing to 
those with whom we live, or do we strive to get 
from them as much as we can? When truth is 
questioned by word or by deed, do we rise to 
meet the challenge with the courage of the 
Master? Do we have the quiet courage that en- 
ables us to continue on in a life of service despite 
the lack of appreciation or acclaim that is some- 
times needed? Are our minds fixed on those 
things which Jesus described as being the most 
important, or have we lowered our vision to seek 
those which can never ultimately satisfy our 
basic needs? Of what manner of spirit are we 
as we live our lives and pass our days? Is Christ 
seen in us? 

As the period closes, perhaps each of the quali- 
ties of the Christlike life that have been lifted up 
for discussion could be named in a period of 
prayer while each member prays that his life 
may take on this quality of the Christ. Provide 
ample time for an unhurried prayer. God will 
touch their hearts, and God does all things well. 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


Back from the prison camps of North Korea 
have come the missionaries—many of them of all 
denominations, who testify that it was their faith 
which supplied them with the strength to hold on 
until deliverance came. It was because they had 
eaten of the Bread of life that they were able to 
survive. 

Gertrude Mildred Cone had served as a mis- 
sionary in China since 1929 at Peking and Nan- 
chang. It had been a rewarding experience, and 
she had been thrilled again and again by the re- 
sponse of the people to her humble ministry. 
Then came the Communists and her school was 
closed. Her every appeal that she be allowed 
to telegraph home for funds with which to pay 
her fare out of China was refused. For six 
months she lived on one small dish of rice per 
day, with a very occasional radish, turnip, or 
pickle added as a luxury. 

When she became bedridden, the Communists 
ordered her to a hospital which would not receive 
her because she had no funds, and again she was 
refused the privilege of wiring home for funds. 


. Then she died, but before she slipped off’ into 


eternity she wrote, “I could not preach; I couldn’t 
talk to people, but I could pray. So I never ceased 
to pray for my Chinese friends. I have no hatred 
or bitterness in my heart.” She too had eaten of 
the Bread of life, and in the blackest hour through 
which anyone could have lived it sustained her. 

Harry L. Upperman, one of the most beloved 
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educators in American Methodism, dedicated his 
life many years ago to a small school in the Ten- 
nessee mountains called Baxter Seminary. No 
one knows to this day how he has done it, but 
with no rich friends to come to his rescue, and no 
other capital beyond his faith in God, the little 
man has contrived to’ build an institution which 
has rendered enormous services to the mountain 
children of the state. More than twenty buildings 
now fill its campus at the foot of the mountain, 
and several hundred splendid young people 
crowd the classrooms. 

An automobile accident all but took the lives of 
both Harry and his wife. For weeks they hovered 


between life and death, but gradually they began 


to show definite signs of recovery. As this story 
is being published, the plucky little president is 
beginning to take over a few of his responsi- 
bilities again, and as he says, “All is clear in the 
west.” 

When asked how he could maintain his ‘calm 
in the face of catastrophe he replied, “I was sure 
of God, and with that surety I had no fear of 
how things were going to come out. I might be 
curious, but I was never doubtful.” 

There is something about the Bread of life 
which makes it very satisfying in the midst of 
danger, disaster, disappointment, and even defeat. 


February 14: Why Is Christ the Light of the World? 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 8:12-19. ° 


Jesus was in the Temple in Jerusalem. It was 
the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. Pilgrims 
crowded the courts. They were there to re- 
member again the providence of God as he had 
dealt with their forefathers in the wilderness. 
‘ Symbols of divine sustenance and the divine pres- 
ence were used in the ceremonies which marked 
the Feast. Water was brought each morning in 
a golden vessel from the pool of Siloam and 
poured upon an altar of sacrifice. The worshipers 
recalled the water drawn from the rock at 
Meribah. At eventide two great lamps were 
lighted in one of the courts of the Temple. Some 
said they cast their light over every area of the 
Holy City. These symbolized the pillar of fire 
which in olden times had been the token of divine 
leadership and guidance. 

To those caught up in this memorable observ- 
ance Jesus spoke the immortal words, “I am the 
light of the world; he who follows me will not 
walk in darkness, but will have the light of life.” 
Immediately his words were challenged. “Your 
testimony is not true,” said the Pharisees. The 
lines were drawn, the battle had begun, for as the 
Fourth Evangelist had already said, “Light has 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil” (John 3:19). The conflict has continued 
all through the centuries. Is Christ the Light of 
the world, or is his testimony false? That is the 
central question with which you have to deal in 
this lesson. Excellent material is offered in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. 

What shall your purpose be for the presenta- 
tion of this lesson? To fulfill the ultimate oppor- 
tunity offered here surely we would*include the 


following: to so interpret Christ‘as the Light of 


the world that all might find themselves drawn 
closer to the Light and enabled to more worthily 
witness to that Light. Outlines and comments are 
offered for use with both lesson magazines. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. His Light enables us to see 
A. Our God 
B. Ourselves 
C. Our world 
II. His Light enlarges our outlook 
A. Exposes our prejudices 
B. Enlarges our sympathies 
C. Discloses opportunities for service 
III. His Light encircles our lives 
A. Reveals dangers 
B. Shows us His way 
C. Manifests His presence 


When light comes, there is a new ability to 
see and understand. Darkness covers; light re- 
veals. The light of Christ revealed God as he had 
never before been seen. Gone were the primitive 
concepts of his being a god of Mount Sinai, a war 
god going before Israel on its conquests, an -un- 
feeling judge whose sympathies were won only 
by continual sacrifices, In the new light God was 
seen as a loving heavenly Father who cares for 
all his people and who delights in communion and 
fellowship with them through prayer. How differ- 
ently he appeared when the shadows were gone 
and he was seen in the full light of Christ’s rev- 
elation. Members of the class may set forth the 
distinctions which existed in the beliefs about 
God before and after the coming of the light of 


- Christ. These could best be presented on your 


blackboard. 

Our own lives stand as objects of new scrutiny 
when seen in the light which comes from the 
Christ. Light profoandly affects the appearance of 
familiar objects. There was an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in New York wherein a wide variety 
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of lights were thrown upon the spectators and 
each caused distinct changes in their appearances. 
Some lights caused them to appear as though 
they were dead. Others caused their fingernails 
and buttons to glow in the dark as the rest of 
the body was subdued in darkness. So, we see 
ourselves and our world in many, many lights. 
The Christ comes as the bright and shining Light 
and former appearances disappear and the true 
nature of our condition emerges. Let the class 
comment on what stands forth when the world 
is seen in the light of Christ. 

“Light enlarges the outlook” writes Chrisman. 
A sharing period which could illustrate this point 
would be very helpful. Are there those in your 
class who have undergone a pronounced change 
as a result of their commitments to Christ? Per- 
haps they would share with the group and tell 
how they have changed their attitudes, their 
practices, and their purposes. Specific questions 
might help stimulate contributions. Ask about 


prejudices or former attitudes which have been | 


changed, about new loyalties, new sympathies 
which have been developed as a result of Chris- 
tian commitments. One of the true evidences of 
the Light of the world shining in the human heart 
is the dedication in service which follows a com- 
mitment. Ask such questions as, What service 
have you undertaken as the result of a definite 
experience of grace or blessing? Have you felt 
called to serve in any particular way as you have 
been confronted with the needs which exist in 
your church, your community, or your world? 
Whut caused you to see these needs? 

Have you done much cave exploring? It is a 
fascinating experience. Deep down under ground 
where you have no idea what will appear around 
the next turn in the cave, you have the proper 
appreciation for the light that you carry. The 
light reveals the dangers and makes possible a 
safer journey. So Christ’s light has revealed the 
dangers and pitfalJs which can destroy the hunian 
soul in its journey through life. How necessary 
that light is. Recall the adage, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are groping in the dark and have not 
the light to show them the dangers. 

God going before the Israelites as a pillar of 
fire by night and Christ, the Light of the world, 
saying, “I am the way, ... follow me,” are both 
evidences of God’s desire to direct his people 
into the way of life everlasting. Just as the lights 
which line the runways at our airports guide the 
pilot to a safe landing for his plane, so the heaven- 
ly lights are seen shining in Christ to guide us to 


our destination. His words, his example, his con- - 


cern, his ultimate triumph, all are part of his 
Light. Does this help answer the question posed 
in the subject? Is not this the best answer to give 
the query of the critic whose mind is still groping 
for the light? 

The cloud and the fire both symbolized the 
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presence of God. The light with which Christ has 
illumined our hearts should be evidence enough 
of his abiding presence. Just as the candles 
lighted upon the altar symbolize the Light of 
the world present in the service of worship, so 
there should be a witness in our hearts that the 
light of faith is still shining. Faith, light, hope, 
all stream from him who is the Light of the 
world. Is it not true? 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. Evidences of darkness over the world 
A. International suspicion, competition, con- 
flict 

B. Hate, greed, prejudice 
C. Doubt, fear, death 

II. What light does Jesus bring 
A. Faith 
B. Insight 
C. Service 
D. Peace 
E. Truth 

III. How can we have this light 
A. Be willing to be burned out for him 
B. Submit ourselves to him 


Slutz’s message is excellently stated. Let your 
background for the presentation of Jesus, the 
Light of the world, be the darkness which he de- 
scribes hovering over us today as nations and as . 
individuals. After the class has participated in 
listing the sources of darkness, then the fact 
should be shown that these darknesses are of 
men’s doing and not God’s. God gives light. Why, 
one might ask, does not the Light of the world 
dispel all these darknesses? The answer is por- 
trayed in the passage from Revelation 3:20 which 
Holman Hunt has captured in oil and labeled 
“The Light of the World.” “If any man hears my 
voice and opens the door, I will come in,” says 
the Master. John says, “Men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil” 
(John 3:19). If any of these darknesses cloud 
our lives, is it because our deeds are evil? How 
does one determine whether his deeds are evil? 
Is it possible to live in the dark and not be aware 
of the darkness? 

“Jesus stood out in brilliance as he announced 
to the Pharisees that he had the secret of the 
light what could destroy the world’s darkness” 
(Slutz). This is a magnificent moment. Light, a 
great light, was shining. It was Jesus. 

As white light reduced to its various compo- 
nents forms the spectrum, so the Light of the 
world may be seen as bringing the lights of faith, 
insight, service, peace, and truth together into 
one pure stream. There are others you may wish 
to add. These then blended together will give the 
white light of Christ. Examine each one carefully 
with the following questions. How was this qual- 
ity seen in Christ’s life and ministry? How does 


this quality differ from that which existed before 
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Christ? Is this quality to be found in other lives 
which have responded to the light of Christ? Is 
my life deficient at this point? How can I flood my 
soul with this light? Use illustrations from your 
own experiences and from the lesson materials 
available. 

A fitting climax to the presentation of this 
lesson would be to ask the members to silently 
consider the areas of their darknesses. Then con- 
sciously confront these areas with Christ. Ask 
the question: Are you willing to open the door? 
Do you want the life-giving light of the Christ to 
completely fill your soul? If so, open naw, bid 
him enter, that we together may not walk in 
darkness, but may have the Light of life. 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson for 
today. 


On the stone which marks the last resting place 
of Bishop William Taylor, there appears this in- 
scription: “The people who sat in darkness have 


‘seen great light.” It is not that they have seen a 


great light, such as a sudden flash in the sky, 
but great light which pervades every day and 
every circumstance. 

There has never been a blacker community, 
setting in more dense darkness, than the famous 
leper colony of the island of Molokai, in Hawaii. 
Then came some Christian missionaries, among 
them the immortal Father Damien, who bore the 
light of love and sympathy. Soon the rays began 
to penetrate the darkness. In the face of the most 
heart-breaking discouragements, some of which 
took the lives of the missionaries themselves, the 
work went on. Scientific research brought first 
one and then another fact to light. The isolated 
laboratories, with self-taught technicians in many 
instances, began perfecting first one tethnique 
and then another. Some of the worst horrors of 
the loathsome disease were gradually eliminated. 

And now comes the great good news. A new 
drug has been compounded which is a cure for 
leprosy. Only those who are farthest advanced 
in the disease are beyond hope of recovery. By 
far the majority of the afflicted have been re- 
moved from Molokai and two or three are being 
released from the sanitarium in Honolulu al- 
most every week. The doctors in Hawaii have 
promised that the colony will be entirely emptied 
within a few years, In the meantime they say 
that within the space of fifteen years, probably, 
or twenty-five years certainly, there need not be 
a leper anywhere in the world. 

It is Christian civilization (too often so far 
short of Christian perfection) which has witnessed 
the miracle! 

A Negro approached the desk of one of the 
secretaries at Riverside Church, in New York, 
while Harry Emerson Fosdick was pastor in that 
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great pulpit. He explained that he must see the 
famous preacher, saying, “My wife has just died, 
and all the stars have gone out of my sky. Can 


' I see Dr. Fosdick?” 


Only five minutes before the secretary had, 
of necessity, refused to allow a very important 
preacher to see the pastor, knowing that all he 
wanted was to present an invitation for Dr. 
Fosdick to speak somewhere for a five-hundred- 
dollar fee. The insistent visitor had gone away 
angry, but to the imploring black man the secre- 
tary said, “I will try to arrange it.” Three minutes 
later he was admitted to the study, and half an 
hour afterward he emerged, his face aglow. Stop- 
ping at the secretary’s desk on his way out, the 
Negro preacher said, very quietly, “He put the 
stars all back. It’s light again.” 

That, in its simplest terms, is the chief function 
of the Christian preacher—to put stars back in 
black skies. 
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Our Fundamental Principle 


Winesnens if we would hold the true course in 
love, our first step must be to turn our eyes not 
to man, the sight of whom might oftener produce 
hatred than love, but to God, who requires that 
the love which we bear to him be diffused among 
all mankind, so that our fundamental principle 
must ever be, Let a man be what he may be, he ~ 
is still to be loved because God is loved.—John 
Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
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TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 9:24-38. 


“What did he do to you?” “How did he open 
your eyes?” These are the confused questions 
of a bewildered people who, though they had 
eyes, saw not, and, though they had ears, heard 
not. If it didn’t happen as they believed it should 
have happened then they could not believe it. 
By now believing this testimony, however, they 
left their own minds open to the dark void of 
ignorance. How very strange that we should 
choose to continue in darkness and shun the 
light rather than give up some of our precon- 
ceived ideas and let the truth dawn upon us. 

At a private dinner E. Stanley Jonés, world 
missionary and evangelist, recounted a modern 
version of this same story. A woman who at times 
‘despaired of ever reaching her destination be- 
cause she was so afflicted with a heart ailment, 
attended one of the famous ashrams held by Dr. 
Jones. There, under the influence of such spirit- 
ual stimulus as she had never before known, she 
surrendered her life to Christ, letting go of her 
anxieties, fears, and conflicts. When she returned 
to her home, the doctors were amazed beyond 
words at the transformation which had taken 
place. Christ had enabled her to see. Seeing him, 
in turn, had produced profound effects in her dis- 
torted life. ; 

The problem which confronts the Christian 
witness today is the same which confronted Jesus 
in his day. Men’s minds have been so influenced 
by the cumulative secular thought of the age 
that it is almost impossible for them to cast off 
hindering attitudes and patterns of belief and see 
the truths which God has clearly revealed. 

Make your plans carefully. Write out your 
purpose. Perhaps it will be such as this: To so 
enable our members to understand how Christ 
causes us to see, that we may each come to such 
a convincing statement as, “One thing I know; 
that though I was blind, now I see.” Lesson out- 
lines and comments are offered separately for 
use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Consider both before making your own. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Christ heals the blind man 
A. Though persecuted himself he paused 
B. Faith demanded the wash in the pool 
C. Revealed himself as the Son of God 
II. Are we those who choose to not see? 
A. By keeping blinders over our eyes 
B. By refusing to see the implications of our 
faith 


C. By contenting ourselves with poor vision 


February 21: How Does Christ Enable Us to See? 


III. How does Christ enable us to see? 
A. Focuses our attention 
B. Adjusts our lenses 
C. Removes our cataracts 
D. Transplants our corneas 


The English proverb, “None so blind as those 
who will not see,” is very suggestive. Doubtless 
there are two types of the spiritually blind in the 
world today. Those who choose not to see are 
among the many who have known Christ as 
Savior but who have contented themselves with 
sitting down and thinking only of old sins for- 
given. Those who cannot see spiritually because 
it is an impossibility are those who yet have to 
come to Christ and have him heal them of their 
infirmities and give them the light of life. 

Blinders represent self-imposed restrictions up- 
on our sight. They keep us from seeing, becoming 
concerned about, and undertaking some measure 
of service for those existing conditions which 
Christians ought to change. The rich steward rid- 
ing through the slums often keeps his blinders 
on. The vocalist sitting in the congregation instead 
of the choir on Sunday must have her blinders 
on. The teacher who won’t give the time to teach 
keeps his blinders adjusted against seeing the boys 
and girls whom he could help. What others would 
your class name? Do any justify the use of 
blinders? Whose duty is it to take the blinders 
off? 

Stop for a moment and ask yourself the ques- 
tion: When was the last time that I earnestly and 
conscientiously tried to think through what God’s 
will might be for me in a given decision which had 
to be made? Do I act or do I react? Acting signi- 
fies thought, decision, and supporting action. Re- 
action indicates action following in the same pat- 
tern as that which has gone before. The mental 
process is largely eliminated. The Pharisees re- 
acted blindly when Jesus healed the blind man. 
Today we are tempted to allow the convention- 
alized pattern of Christian living be the only 
support for our reactions. God wants to break 
through much of our life today even as he did the 
life of the Pharisees. He wants us to consider anew 
the implications of faith for modern living. He 
wants us to cease refusing to see the inevitable 
demands of this faith in Christ. How do you cause 
one to cease refusing to see? What are the condi- 
tions which make it imperative that we gain a new 
spiritual vision? Does not contentment with what 
we now see become a form of indifference? Is 
this a sin? 

A suggestion which might be helpful in dealing 
with the third major division of this outline would 
be to talk to your doctor about how a specialist 
uses his skill and wisdom in helping mankind to 
see. He will give you some fine points which can 
easily be used with analogies, as is suggested in 
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the outline. Ponder the spiritual significance of 
each method which he ‘names and see if you can 
develop a counterpart in spiritual living. 

The first step a doctor takes in learning the con- 
dition of our eyes is to have us focus attention on 
his testing chart and to tell him what. we see. 
When we focus our attention upon:Christ, what 
do we see? Do we behold a man? a great teacher? 
or do we see our Savior? How clearly is the im- 
pression of Christ received? Is there a blur? 
Could it be caused by one eye being fixed on him 
while the other is fixed on other objects? Deal also 
with the adjustment of lenses which is necessary 
from year to year for those wearing glasses. Do 
we not have to have a new examination, new pre- 
scriptions, new lenses from time to time to keep 
our eyesight normal? What counterparts in spirit- 
ual living can you find for these activities? 

A cataract is a disease of the lens of the eye 
which is characterized by the lens becoming so 
cloudy that finally the vision is completely ob- 
scured. Removal of the lens permits the sufferer 
to have his sight restored. Are there some quali- 
ties of our lives which must ultimately be removed 
if Christ is to help us to see? What are some of 
them? Is Christ alone the physician who can re- 
move them? 

Transplanting the cornea is the taking of a por- 
tion of a healthy eye, which may have been do- 
nated by a living person, or kept in an eye bank 
after the death of a person who wished to have 
his eye used, and properly placing it in a blind 
eye. It is a marvelous operation. Sight is restored. 
Does not Christ give us of himself so that we 
through him might have life more abundantly? 
Is it not his sacrifice that makes us see again? 
Is not this the whole secret of how Christ enables 
us to see? 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. Spiritual vision: deeper meanings 
A. The parable of the lost sheep 
B. The parable of the prodigal son 
C. The parable of the good Samaritan 
II. Jesus enables us to see deeper meanings of: 
A. The church and the Kingdom 
B. The revolution now in progress 
C. The role of organized labor 
D. The work of the United Nations 
III. Keeping our vision clear 
A. Remember how we obtained our vision 
B. Seek to follow His example 


Deeper and deeper must those go who drill for 
oil. Whereas in early years prospectors were 
satisfied with drilling hundreds of feet, now they 
go down thousands of feet, even miles down into 
the earth. Why? Because down deep underneath 
the earth’s surface is that for which they are 
searching. There is likewise a deeper understand- 
ing of life, its meaning and purpose, than that 
which appears on the surface. This is equally as 


























































Orlando from Three Lions 


The Bible in Braille for the blind. Spiritual light comes 
through many channels. 


great a treasure as any oil or gold that was ever 
brought up from the depths of the earth. Follow 
Slutz’s presentation as he reveals the wisdom of 
Jesus in recounting the parables. Soon the experi- 
ence of looking for the deeper meanings will be- 
come a practice with you. 

Have you found the deeper meaning of the 
Church? Christian youth groups meeting in Oslo 
several years ago discussed the meaning of the 
Church in the modern world. Hours were spent in 
their search for a full understanding of the na- 
ture, purpose, and program of the Church today. 
All who left those sessions felt that they had dis- 
covered the deeper meaning. Does the church 
mean little more to you than a place to go on 
Sunday? Is it only a dispenser of good sayings 
which enhance ones chances for happiness, or 
have you found it as the instrument of God’s re- 
demptive plan for the world and for your own 
life? Share with the class the deeper meanings 
of the Church that you have gained in these pass- 
ing years. 

What underlies the political conflict of the pres- 
ent hour? There is certainly something more than 
one nation wishing to oppose another nation. The 
deeper meaning reveals the conflict which exists 
in the basic beliefs of the two great powers of the 
world..God versus materialism is one of the deeper 
issues involved. Certainly God is not wholly on 
one side or the other and no nation is without its 
share of sin. But here we see something of the 
nature of the struggle which prevails in the world. 
Modern prophets seeing this deeper meaning have 
no fear about the triumph of God over the forces 
which disregard his being and his power. Does 
this make living in these days for Christ seem 
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more important than before? Does discovery of 
deeper meanings strengthen our faith? 

Let someone who has attended a United Na- 
tions session or who understands very clearly 
the contributions which this organization is mak- 
ing to the life of the world speak about this issue. 
A leader of organized labor who is. a Christian 
and who has the ability to see the deeper issues 
may well present the cause of labor. These pres- 
entations should always have first regard for in- 
terpreting how God’s purposes are being fulfilled 
through their endeavors. 

The blind man in the Scripture lesson found his 
sight by coming to the Christ. We find our spirit- 
ual sight in the same way. Further, in fellowship 
with him we find that he constantly keeps us 
spiritual-minded and able to perceive the truth 
which he has revealed. Fellowship with Christ, 
- abiding in him, following after him as a disciple, 
this is the secret of finding him able to give us 
spiritual sight today. Shall we not now purpose to 
draw closer to him? 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


E. Stanley Jones says that there came a time 
in his missionary career in India when he found 
himself in a very difficult position. The Indians, 
undertaking to undermine his work as a Christian 
missionary, challenged him with the stories of 
divisions in the Christian ranks, vicious acts of 
Christians, the unpleasant history of the dealings 
of Christians and Christian nations with the 
Orient. 

“I found myself running up and down a long 
line trying to defend an impossible front,” he 
said. “So I shortened my line. I took my position 
behind the person and work of Jesus Christ, and 
I have never had to retreat from that position.” 

It is impossible for any man to be an absolute 
and final authority on many matters in the field 
of religion. But any man can be a world authority 
on one subject. He knows better than anyone else 
does, what his experience with God has been un- 
der the leadership of Jesus. The man who has 
gone through an experience is a far more de- 
pendable authority concerning it than any man 
who has only theorized concerning it. This means 
that if any man has eaten of the Bread of life, if 
any man has walked in the light, if any man has 
a well within him springing up unto eternal life, 
he occupies an impregnable position. 

This was the situation in which the author of 
the Fourth Gospel found himself when he sat 
down to write. He was one in whom the well of 
“water was flowing. He had entered in through the 
door. His Gospel is, then, his own testifnony con- 
cerning Jesus, and that is the reason it has been 
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the creative force it has been through nineteen 
centuries of Christian history. 

He would not have dared tell the story of the 
promise to the Samaritan woman if he had not 
known that.it was a dependable assurance. He 
would have been the greatest hypocrite in the 
history of religion if he had held up the promises 
of Jesus for the encouragement of sorrowful 
hearts without having experienced for himself the 
coming of the Comforter. 

There is a fundamental spiritual principle im- 
plied in this lesson. Light comes to those who walk 
in the light. 

A young lad had been engaged to hate an old 
house painter paint the roof of a huge barn. 
Climbing up the.stairs and ladders inside the barn 
they reached the windows of the cupola, where- 
upon the old man threw a short piece of ladder 
out upon the roof and said to the boy, “Get out 
on it and take this other piece of mina and go 
down to the west end.” 

The youngster looked at him in amazenient, 
mixed with no small degree of terror. To stand on 
a steep roof with nothing under one but a three- 


foot piece of ladder was a dangerous proceeding 


it seemed. Then the old man showed him how 
safe it was. On the under side of the little ladder 
was a series of needle-sharp prongs which dug 
into the shingles of the roof. “Try it,” he said. 
“Put your weight on it -and see how it holds. 
Jump on it and force the prongs into the roof. It 
cannot slip. That is imipossible. The heavier you 
are and the more weight you put on it, the safer 
you are. All you have to do is to trust it.” 

When Christ throws light upon our path all we 
have to do is to trust the light. As we walk out into 
it we discover that the light grows brighter. The 
farther we walk into the sunrise the brighter the 
sun becomes. But no man has found the light by 
turning his back upon it. 

There is great spiritual value in the old gospel 
song, “Trust and Obey.” Either without the other 
leads to darkness, but together they produce the 
light. That seems to be the way Christ works 


- within the human heart. 
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Next Month 


The March 7 lesson will conclude Unit V, 
“Christ Spiritually Interpreted” in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. The new unit will be “Facing 
the Cross.” It will continue the study of John’s 
Gospel. 

The lesson titles are: 

March 7: Why Is Christ the Lord of Life? 
March 14: Is the Cross a Part of Every Christian 

Life? 

March 21: How Is the New Commandment? 
March 28: How Does the Spirit of Truth Help 
Us? 
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February 28: Christ the True Door to Salvation 


TEACHING PLAN 





Scripture: John 10:1-11. 


Have you ever found yourself locked out of 
your own home? Isn’t it a strange feeling? You 
walk about the grounds, knowing that it is yours, 
that you ought to be on the inside; yet-the door 
is locked and you are on the outside. Usually one 
succeeds by great stint of effort to crawl up to an 
open window or even to break the latch and en- 
ter. Immediately the thought floods your mind, 
how different it would have been if only the door 
had been open! 

Nothing is more frustrating to the human mind 
than to believe that the door to a harmonious re- 
lationship with God, with the world, or with our 
fellow man is closed against one. Consider how 
upset some have become when the door to social 
positions, lodges and civic clubs, and to opportuni- 
ties for financial advancement have been closed 
against them. As the fraternities and sororities 
“rush” freshmen at the universities, disappoint- 
ment can be seen written all over some faces, for 
the door of a particularly coveted invitation has 
been closed to them. 

Consider also for a moment, as background 
thinking in preparation of this lesson, what it 
would be like were there no doors nor gateways. 
How impossible it would be to try to enter our 
dwelling. places! I live in the city termed the 
“Gateway to the Great Smoky Mountains,” and 
I have stood. again and again in the vastness of 
the mountains and marveled at the ability of the 
early pioneers to search out and find the mountain 
passes whereby they might cross into the fertile 
valleys beyond. Streams of migration and travel 
have led through these “doors” or passes. Jesus 
forever stands upon the scene amidst the world’s 
moving masses as the “door” to what Christians 
have chosen to call the abundant life. 

Our purpose today is not only to help our mem- 
bers realize that Christ is the true door to Chris- 
tian salvation, but that they must be moved to 
enter through that door and then to find him as 
the Good Shepherd who goes before them as they 
continue their spiritual pilgrimage. Perhaps you 
will choose a different purpose for your presenta- 
tion. By all means make it demand your best. 
Outlines and suggestions are offered for use with 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly.. Prepare 
also by fastening this theme in your mind and 
pondering over it throughout the week as you 
approach the Sunday period of teaching. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Why is Christ the door to salvation? 
A. Through Christ we find God 
B. Christ offers forgiveness of sins 


C. He offers eternal life 
II. The characteristics of the Good Shepherd 

A. He knows his sheep 

B. He does not forsake them 

C. He protects them with his own life 
III. What is our present-day need? 

A. To find Christ as the Door 

B. To follow Christ as the Good Shepherd 


Broad-mindedness oftentimes is accompanied 
by shallow-mindedness. The remark, “I let a man 
believe what he likes, just so long as he’s sincere,” 
is frequently heard today. It represents, of course, 
the desire to refrain from a narrow dogmatism or 
religious fanaticism. At the same time such a per- 
son often swings to the other extreme and robs 
himself of the peculiar experiences of grace and 
faith that come only to those who have discovered 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” There must be 
conviction to the point of commitment to discover 
the distinctive qualities of the Christian faith. 

Volumes have been written on the revelation of 
God. Evaluating these revelations at times causes 
great despair on the part of some. Bishop Mouzon 
was attacking this problem when he said that God 
was to be seen in the rocks of the field, but better 
seen in the grass and flowers. God was understood 
better still as revealed in man, but perfectly re- 
vealed in Christ. Perhaps you consider that a 
theologian’s point of view rather than a philoso- 
pher’s. Still the Christian sees God most clearly 
through Christ, the door. Discuss other doors 
through which God has chosen to reveal himself. 
Compare these with the revelation in Christ. Are 
there any in your class who would say this reve- 
lation is complete apart from Christ? 

How very frequently the Christ said, “Your sins 
are forgiven you.” Where else in all the literature 
of the religions of the world do we find a similar 
statement? If modern man has deluded himself 
into believing that sin is a figment of the imagina- 
tion, then perhaps he no longer has need of a 
Redeemer. But if sin is real and if evil is a part 
of this sometimes sorry spectacle of a world in 
which we live, then we must have the door of 
forgiveness open to us. Which of you; when bur- 
dened with the sense of your guilt and fallen na- 
ture, can calm the storms of your soul with the 
thought, “All is forgiven, I will forget”? No. The 
door to redemption is through the forgiveness of 


- the eternal God. Christ stands there. 


In other religions many have spoken of life 
after death. The hunger for survival is seen as 
universal. Suppose you ask those versed well 
enough in the other religions and faiths of the 
world to put forth the strongest contribution of 
each in the realm of eternal life. Then match these 
with the Christian hope. Is there any faith which 
considers as confidently and demonstrates as 
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vividly the idea of immortality as does the Chris- 
tian? If these conclusions are true, then should we 
sacrifice the deep certainties of our convictions in 
order to preserve what might be mistakenly 
termed by some as an “open mind”? 

Unless you give wise thought to the leading of 
this discussion, it may drift to such questions as, 
“Will there be any Jews in the Kingdom of 
heaven?” and “Were not all the religious fore- 
runners of Christ Jews?” Also, “Do you believe 
that all peoples of all religions other than Chris- 
tianity will be lost eternally?” There is no satis- 
factory answer which can be casually given to 
cover these questions. God alone is the judge, the 
arbiter. Only an omniscient God who is at once 
Judge and yet Father could ever deal with such 
questions. Our responsibility, however, is to be 
sure that we who have knowledge of Christ as 
the door will not hesitate, but enter in. Do your 
members share this conviction? 

The Scripture basis for this lesson affords an 
excellent opportunity to show that the miracle of 
grace wrought in the experience of conversion, 
or finding Christ as the door, is not sufficient in 
itself alone. The picture of the Good Shepherd is 
given immediately ‘as though those who enter by 
the door will then need the care which only the 
Good Shepherd can give. Excellent analogies can 
be drawn from the role of the shepherd for the 
work of Christ in a Christian’s life. 

If your lesson is- so presented as to reach a 
spiritual climax that can best be summarized by 
a personal testimony, don’t hesitate to give yours. 
If you lack for words at this point, use the words 
of the psalmist in the Twenty-third Psalm. Rev- 
erently and confidently testify, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Christ: the door 
A. Doors that lead to betterment 
B. False doors 
C. The door to salvation 
II. Characteristics of the Good Shepherd 
(See Adult Student outline) 
III. How God leads his people 
A. The orderly universe 
B. The great value of man 
C. His love 
D. By challenging man to live and lead 


“So far as I am concerned, Christ is the way 
of life and the way of truth and the way to God. 
For me there is no other” (Slutz). These are 
emphatic words. They should be! They are born 
of the same spirit as Charles Wesley’s hymn which 
reads in the third stanza: 


O that the world might know 
The all-atoning Lamb! 

Spirit of faith, descend and show 
The virtue of His Name. 

The grace which all may find, 
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The saving power, impart; 
And testify to all mankind, ° 
And speak in every heart. 


This is the passion of a soul that has found 
Christ to be the door to salvation. Is it the passion 
of our souls today? Is there less passion because 
we are less sure of our experience or less sure of 
the Christ? Have the changing times changed the 
changeless Christ? 

Great discretion is needed to differentiate be- 
tween the doors which open to the betterment 
of mankind and the one door which has opened 
to his salvation. The Christian does not desire to 
say that God has no other means of lifting the 
world to higher levels of living. In divers manners 
God has ‘been eternally gathering up the good 
of all peoples and of all practices in order to lead 
them forward to himself. 

There are positive contributions to be noted 
on the ledger of history even for those eras and © 
practices which, conderfined of God, are now al] 
but forgotten. The early Greeks ultimately found 
themselves ridiculing their gods and goddesses, 
but God nourished and brought out of this early 
civilization the practical principle of democracy. 
From an Egyptian religion, centuries earlier than 
Moses’ day, God developed the idea of monothe- 
ism and gave it to the Hebrews to make it one of 
their distinctive contributions to the religious life 


of the world. What other ways has God opened 


doors to lift the level of human life? Have any 
of these, however, been sufficient in themselves 
to work the miracle of salvation? What could 
have taken Christ’s place as the door to salvation? 

Ask your class members to comment upon the 
false doors that to some apparently open to a 
better life, but in reality lead only to degrada- 
tion. Picture for your class, humanity crowding 
through the many doors of life, and show the final 
results of the doors they choose. Label the doors. 
They might include: drinking, immorality, selfish- 
ness, pride, vindictiveness, jealousy, hatred, fear, 
anxiety, indifference, and many others. Are these 
not trap doors? What is the difference between 
a trap door and an ordinary door? 

Slutz’s material on how God leads his people 
in their spiritual journey should offer stimulating 
study. Many questions will arise as you consider 
the several points. Note these on paper. Search 
for your own answers to them before sharing 
them with your class. Be prepared also to state 
your convictions—even though they might differ 
from those offered in these lesson helps. By all 
means, however, before fearlessly condemning 
scriptural truths, take the time and the mental 
skill required to come boldly unto God with your 
questions and listen carefully as he guides you 
into an understanding of his will. 

Emphasize the last point in the outline, God 
leads his people by challenging them to live for 
Christ and to lead to Christ. No greater result 
could be accomplished in this hour than a de- 
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cision born out of this study that one will use 
his influence to lead his family, his colleagues, 
his friends, and his neighbors to this One who 
is the Door and the Good Shepherd. Pray that 
such may happen in your class. Present your 
lesson in such a way that it can happen. Believe 
it will happen. — 


FROM LITERATURE AND LIFE 





These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


William Duncan, a devoted layman of the 
Church of England, became desperately con- 
cerned about the salvation of the Indians of the 
Northwest and persuaded the Missionary Society 
to send him out to Canada. 

It is a long story, and there are parts of it 
that are thrilling beyond description, but only the 
great fact can be told here. After almost insuper- 
able difficulties had been overcome, the great- 
hearted man obtained from the President of the 
United States a grant of land on an island in the 
Alaskan waters and moved his converts, a band 
of several hundred Christian Indians, to.a new 
home where, he hoped, he would be able to pro- 
tect them against liquor and exploitation. 

In a display of genius that was almost miracu- 
lous, he managed the affairs of Metlakatla with 
such skill that at the time of his death nearly 
two millions of dollars in cash and almost as much 
more in property had been accumulated. A sal- 
mon cannery enjoyed an unrivaled business and 
provided the Indians with more of the comforts 
of life than was known anywhere in the North- 
west. A culture, which included an astonishing 
skill in the field of music, had been achieved, and 
the Metlakatla choir was one of the most famous 
organizations of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 

Upon the occasion of his death this lay mission- 
ary bequeathed every dollar of his own personal 
possessions to a small group of trustees who 
were charged with administering it in behalf of 
his charges. In time these trustees turned to 
The Methodist Church for assistance, and today 
the Metlakatla Indian Mission is one of the bright- 
est lights in all the galaxy of good works of the 
denomination. 

Honors were heaped upon William Duncan by 
governments and universities, but above all he 
likéd to think of himself as one who became a 
door through which Christian Indians entered 
into a life they could never have known under 
any other circumstances. 

Edwin Markham, inscribing one of his books 
of poems for a friend, wrote, “To a friend who 
_ has gone through life opening doors and lighting 
lamps.” What a tribute! 

It is the glory of the Christian religion that its 
record is that of a door opener. Except for the 
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The door of the church offers one approach to Christ, 
the door of salvation. 


influence of Christian missionaries in India, and 
the doors of education and opportunity they 
have pried open in that land, no woman would 
ever have even dreamed of some day becoming 
the president of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Jesus Christ has even reached 
across the barriers of religious pride and unlocked 
doors. : 
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UNIT III: 


The student’s material for this study is pub- 
lished in the current issue of Adult Student. 

The author of “Historical Background” is as- 
sociate professor of church history, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. Dr. Ward, writer of “Aids to Teach- 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





The church of the Middle Ages had two ways 
of dealing with unorthodox movements: It either 
suppressed them or it absorbed them. The latter 
solution led to the many different monastic orders, 
each of which’ was, in a way, a device whereby 
the church could make room for new religious 
movements within its commodious bosom. This 
worked fairly well for a thousand years. 

Even so, from time to time forces appeared that 
could not be contained. These were the hated and 
feared heresies that must be suppressed at any 
cost. Unsettled times multiplied them, and the 
decades before and after a.p. 1000 were certainly 
that. One historian has figured that in the period 
between 970 and 1040 there were forty-eight years 
of famine or pestilence, at least two of them so 
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Historical Background by FREDERICK A. NORWOOD. 
Aids to Teaching by JAMES E. WARD 


ing,” is professor of economics, George Peabody 


College for Teachers. 

“Teaching Illiterates in the Middle Ages,” by 
Edwin Lewis, page 6, is related to the lesson for 
February 21, page 39. 


February 7: Heretics and the Bible 


desperate that people resorted to cannibalism. 
The private war of feudal nobles, although not 


‘totalitarian, repeatedly disrupted the lives of the 


com.non people. One does not wonder that radical 
movements abounded in that atmosphere of super- 
stition and fear so characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. When widespread dissatisfaction with the 
church of the day, and especially with its evil- 
living clerics, is added to independent and un- 
authorized study of the Bible, an explosive 
mixture results. 

In these factors we already have the main 
features of the heretical movements. There had 
always been heresies, for there had always been 
differences as to what was orthodox. In‘ general, 
however, the early heresies had been intellectual 
ones spun out by the subtle minds of trained 
thinkers before ecclesiastical discipline and dogma 
had congealed into a relatively fixed system. 
Unorthodoxy in the Middle Ages was largely 
limited to the lower classes and found expression 
not so much in speculation of the mind as in emo- 
tional loyalty to a simple ideal of Christ. 

We do not know much about these heretics. The 
Inquisition was very efficient in cutting them 
down before much damage could be done. Since 
they were generally poor and illiterate, they left 
very few records of their own. As a result, we are 
forced to learn about them from their enemies, 
especially from the records of the Inquisition. 

The surprising discovery is, that even in such 
unfavorable light, they appear as forthright and 
devout Christians relying on the Bible as a guide 
for belief and life. Their only crime was that 
they refused to let the church do their thinking 
for them. The answer of the Inquisition was, 
“Compel people to come in” (Luke 14:23), a 
verse long used, or misused, to justify by Scrip- 
ture the use of force in achieving uniformity of 
belief. Using such passages as 2 Peter 2:1-10, 
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cited among the biblical materials for this week, 
the church turned the full force of its power upon 
the luckless heretics, firm in the conviction that 
heresy, which destroys the soul, was the worst 
of all crimes—worse than murder, which can 
only kill the body. Of course, the heretics con- 
sidered themselves the true worshipers and the 
church the heretical body. And, embarrassingly, 
they could quote Scripture to prove it. 


THE CATHARI 


The article in Adult Student has made clear 
the basic difference between the Cathari and 
most other forms of medieval heresy. This was 
essentially an outside religion with added ele- 
ments taken from Christianity. No such thorough- 
going dualism could be at home in the Christian 
faith, with, its. Jewish background of God the 
creator of heaven and earth and its cherished 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The Cathari rejected all or part of the Old 
Testament as réflecting the work of the evil god, 
Satan, with whom was associated all that is of 
matter and flesh. God the redeemer, on the other 
hand, was the God of spirit. The spirit is good, 
the flesh is bad. Christ could not truly have be- 
come man, could not truly have died on the cross. 
Moreover, that person is most completely devout 
who has withdrawn most completely from the 
flesh. This principle led to abominable extremes, 
including even suicide. 

It is little wonder that most of the other here- 
tics denounced Catharism as vigorously as they 
did the church itself. And yet these half-Chris- 
tians knew the Bible, at least the New Testament, 
and used it against their questioners. As Bernard 
Gui, one of the most famous and successful in- 
quisitors, put it: “They read from the Gospels 
and Epistles in the vulgar tongue, applying and 
expounding them in their own favor and against 
the state of the Roman Church.” From their 
place of origin in Bulgaria they spread early 
into various parts of Europe, especially southern 
France, but not into England. 


WALDENSES 


Much more appealing to modern Protestants 


were the followers of Peter Waldo, who may be ° 


regarded as reformers before the Reformation, 
although they were not like Protestants in the 
modern sense. Waldo was very much like Francis 
of Assisi and anticipated him in devotion to the 
ideal of poverty with his “poor men of Lyon.” 
Although he was no scholar, he knew a little 
Latin and had parts of the Bible translated into 
the common tongue. Hence he became familiar 
with those passages listed as our lessons for this 
week, advocating a simple life of faith and devo- 
tion in accordance with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Waldo’s offense was not so much that he taught 
the ideal of poverty—so did Francis—as that he 


presumed to read and teach the Bible without- 
accepting guidance from the priests. Why should. 
he? He saw around him clerics living in sin and 
oblivious—nay, ignorant—of the Scriptures. Only 
by going directly to the New Testament could one 
learn the true teaching of Jesus. Consequently 
he and his followers applied themselves diligent- 
ly to Bible study, so much so that one of their 
learned opponents said of them, “Men ‘and 
women, great and small, night and day, cease not 
to learn and teach.” And again: 

“The third cause of heresy is that they have 
translated the Old and New Testaments into the 
vulgar tongue, and thus they teach and learn it. 


_I have heard and seen a certain ignorant rustic 


who recited Job, word for word; and many who 
knew perfectly the whole New Testament.” 
If the scholars complained that the Waldenses 
stumbled over the text and misunderstood the 
Bible, the scholars themselves stumbled as much 
or more. G. G. Coulton tells the story of a young 
cowherd who had lived only one year with a 
Waldensian family, but already knew by heart 
forty Sunday Gospel lessons. Opponents learned 


soon enough that the Waldenses measured every- 


thing according to the- Scriptures. “Whatsoever 
is preached and is not proved by the Bible text, 
they hold for fables.” 

The Waldenses are among the few medieval 
sects that have continued unbroken to the present 
day. The modern Vaudois of the French-Italian 
Alpine region have maintained their fellowship 
as a Protestant group that looks behind Luther 
and Calvin to their medieval founder, three 
hundred fifty years before. 


' WYcLIFFE 


It is odd that most of these medieval heresies 
passed England by. Not until the time of John 
Wycliffe in the fourteenth century do we en- 
counter any serious break in the edifice of ortho- 
doxy. But this age was again one of trouble and 
insecurity. For decades the popes found it neces- 
sary to reside out of the Holy City in the little 
town of Avignon in southern France—the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, some called it. And when the 


pope finally returned to his capital and there died, 


a disputed election resulted in the establishment 
of two popes, both claiming sole authority over 
the whole. church. This scandal continued down - 
to the year 1409, when the Councii of Pisa sought 
to heal the schism by deposing both popes and 
electing a new one, with the result that then 
there were three. A few years later the schism 
was healed. ; | 
During these days lived John Wycliffe. Since 
the material in Adult Student has so well sum- 
marized the main points on which he may be 
called a Protestant before the Reformation, we 
may be content to point out a few interesting side 
lights. He came to his radical position slowly, be- - 
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ginning with a relatively harmless attack on the 
wealth of the church, and in this he had the sup- 
port of the friars and the powerful prince, John 
of Gaunt. Then he proceeded to measure the 
church and the authority of the pope by the rule 
of the Bible. In the process he discovered that 
there was no scriptural foundation for the mendi- 
cant orders, and thus lost the support of the 
friars. 

Finally he came to the most dangerous aspect 
of his teaching, an attack on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the heart of the Mass. This 
was the teaching, more than any other, that led 
to his branding as a heretic. The story that he 
died from a stroke in church as the host was 
being elevated at the altar was taken by his 
enemies as the judgment of God on so nefarious 
a sinner. 

But his memory was preserved by the perse- 
cuted and disorganized movement of Lollards 
down to the time of the English Reformation. 
The third Synod of Oxford early in the fifteenth 
century forbade the possession or reading of his 
Bible, and the Council of Constance, which burned 
John Huss of Bohemia, made clear the attitude 
of the church by ordering his bones exhumed and 
burned. 
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International News 


Manuscript of John Wycliffe’s New Testament now at the London headquarters of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Part of the first translation of the Bible into English was made by Wycliffe who died in 1384. 


Recent researches have clarified his position in 
England, cutting him down more nearly to size as 
regards his political influence, but reinforcing his 
reforming zeal. 

Huss did for Bohemia (the western end of 
modern Czechoslovakia) what Wycliffe did for 
England, although the parallel cannot be pursued 
very far. Lacking the Englishman’s originality, 
Huss made up with an abundance of courage. His 
followers. maintained a line down to the time of 
Luther, bringing a special quality to Bohemian 
Protestantism. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Rufus M. Jones wrote a book which he en- 
titled The Churches’ Debt to Heretics. The im- 
port of such a title may seem strange at first, 
but the more one thinks about it, the more signifi- 
cant it becomes. Any movement, of whatever type 
or time, owes much to its opposition. Regardless 
of how difficult and troublesome differences may 
become, it is well that we have them. Otherwise, 
the world might appear drab and become monot- 
onous. It is the realization of the truth of this 
fact that leads some individuals and groups to 
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foster opposition while others tend to suppress it. 

At no time in its history has the church been 
a closely knit, united movement. This may seem 
strange to some. Why has the church not retained 
one set of infallible and unchangeable doctrines 
in which all could believe? There has always 
been a generally accepted body of opinion, which 
itself has undergone change time and time again. 
However, this generally accepted “orthodox” 
view, has had many cross currents running 
athwart its course. From the viewpoint of the 
orthodox, such opposition was often called heresy. 
From the point of view of those who differed, 
their movement was one of reform. So the battle 
has raged even down to the present. 

An investigation into the small streams of 
heresy, which either became a part of or ran 
beside the main orthodox stream, is important to 
every Christian. Without this knowledge the de- 
velopment of the church cannot be understood. 
Today we are looking at the opposing currents 
during the medieval period. All through the Mid- 
dle Ages the question of reforrn, both within and 
without the church, was a live issue. In fact, the 
great Protestant Reformation, which came in the 
sixteenth century, cannot be fully understood 
except against this background. 

Begin the lesson with the question, “What is 
growth?” Allow the class members to give their 
views. After a few definitions are given, the 
essence of the opinions will boil down to the fact 
that growth comes by outgrowing. The solution 
which may perfectly meet the needs of one age 
does not on that account meet the needs of the 
next. We must keep in mind, however, that modi- 
fication does not mean elimination or repudiation. 


The history of the church is a story of the elimina- 


tion of certain ideas and customs and the modifi- 
cation of others, while still others are recognized 
for the first time or receive new emphasis. The 
church does not exist in a static society, but in 


a dynamic, ever-changing state. Hence, only by — 


growth, a change in the status quo, can it meet 
the needs of an ever-changing society. 


I. SocrIAL AND DocTRINAL RADICALISM 
In the early Middle Ages, the religion of the 


‘ average layman was a combination of ancestral 


pagan superstition and of such learning as he was 
fortunate enough to receive, supplemented in 
most places by rare church attendance and passive 
acceptance of certain doctrines of the church. 
Gradually, as time went on, more and more lay- 


men became intelligent about their religion. They . 


began to criticize and to openly doubt some of 
the claims of the clergy. More and more, there 
was a manifest tendency away from clerical con- 
trol. Today, it is our purpose to examine some of 
the movements and the ideas of the period which 
ran counter to the viewpoint of the church at 
Rome. 


A. Why does Walzer say the word “heretic” is. 


a relative term? Do we have heretics today? Do 
we use this term? Generally the word “heretic” 
is left to the field of religion, but name calling is 
just as frequent in other fields. The words “radi- 
cal,” “red,” “pinkish,” “liberal,” “conservative,” 
“old-fashioned,” and a host of others are means 
we have of stating briefly that those so called do 
not conform to our accepted pattern. What is the 
danger of such name calling? Who were the 
heretics of the Middle Ages (see Adult Student) ? 
Why can these heretics and their ideas be con- 
sidered forerunners of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion? 

B. The first heresy to attract serious attention 
was the Catharistic. Why did this movement 
spring into being (see Adult Student) ? What was 
the dualism of the Cathari to which Walzer re- 
fers? Dualism was an essential feature of their 
faith. How did this group differ among them- 
selves as to their acceptance of the Scriptures? 
To what New Testament book were they most 
attached? Why? From your point of view are 
they correct in this interpretation? In what sense 
is the Gospel of John more “spiritual” than the 
others? What is meant by the “spiritual” inter- 
pretation of the New Testament as practiced by 
the Cathari (see Adult Student)? Since all things 
material are of evil, in their opinion Jesus could 
not have had a real body or died a real death. 
Why did they reject marriage? 

C. Have a class member read Matthew 3:11 to 
your group. How important was this thought to 
the Cathari (see Adult Student)? Of what did 
the Cathari accuse the orthodox Christians? Why 
did Catharism appeal to many (see student ma- 
terial) ? Can a Methodist believe as the Cathari 
did? Why not? We cannot be pollyannas and 
deny the existence of the material world. It is too 
much a part of our’ everyday life. What should 
be the Christian’s attitude toward it? We should 
not be mastered by material things, but be their 
master. We should not be used by the things of 
the world, but use them to the glory of God. We 
should not serve mammon, but use mammon to 
serve God. 

D. Were the Waldenses heretics from the Prot- 
estant point of view? Who was the founder of 
this movement? Have a class member tell some- 
thing about his life. Note that he became a 
preacher prior to the birth of Francis of Assisi. 
In many respects, the lives of the two men are 
quite similar. The one is a saint of the Roman 


- Catholic Church, the other a heretic. The Walden- 


sian request to the church at Rome for license to 
preach was refused because they had no training 
for preaching. For disobedience to the pope, they 
were excommunicated in 1184. With wiser treat- 
ment, who knows but Peter Waldo might have 
been elevated to sainthood by the Roman Catholic 
Church. To Protestants, he is one of the “saints” 
of the ages. 

E. Have someone read aloud Matthew 19: 16-22. 
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This was a favorite passage of Peter Waldo. He 
and his followers took literally this passage and 
that found in Matthew 10:7-15. Do you think the 


command to “sell what you possess and give it 


to the poor” (Matthew 16:21) rather hard? Is 
it possible to become “perfect” merely by selling 
and giving away? Is this a standard requirement 
that Jesus would make of all applicants for dis- 
cipleship, or was a specific test made for this 
man? Jesus has a test for each of us, but it is not 
the same test. 

F. Why were the followers of Waldo called the 
“poor men of Lyon” (see Adult Student)? Why 
did Waldo disobey the pope’s order to cease 
preaching (Acts 5:29)? The Waldenses believed 
implicitly and explicitly in the Bible as a guide 
for life. Most Christians today could live more 
abundantly if they lived “by” the Scriptures. The 
important thing about the Waldenses is that they 
lived their religion and did not attempt to engage 
in argument to get other people to live differently. 
Are there twentieth-century Waldenses? What 
is their belief? 


Il. “THe Morninc STAr OF THE REFORMATION” 


Reform, or heresy, depending upon your point 
of view, revolved around certain outstanding in- 
dividuals. This is usually true of all movements 
which advocate change in the status quo. Some 
one person must have the courage of his convic- 
tions and dare to hold to and work for them 
regardless of the hardships which he may suffer. 
Notable among the heretics of the Middle Ages 
was John Wycliffe, the great English preacher, 
professor, and patriot, who has been called “the 
morning star of the Reformation.” _ 

A. How was heresy brought under control in 
the thirteenth century (see Adult Student)? 
Minor eruptions occurred, of course. 

B. The fourteenth century brought a new out- 


burst of protests against the wealth of the church 
and clerical interference in political life. John 
Wycliffe was the leader of the critics in England. 
Have a class member tell something about his 
life. Note that he was an able theologian and 
scholar. In his capacity as counselor to royalty, 
what discoveries did he make (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? What basic Protestant doctrine did he 
formulate? How important is this in your life 
today? Why did this view necessarily lead him 
into conflict with the papacy (see student ma- 
terial) ? No autocrat or autocracy can survive if 
its authority is questioned. Have Matthew 16: 
13-20 read in class. This passage is the very 
foundation of the Roman Catholic claim that 


. Peter and his successors as bishop of Rome were 


appointed by Christ to head the church. Wycliffe’s 
study of the Scriptures led him to disagree. What 
is your interpretation of Matthew 16:17-19? 

C. Wycliffe managed to weather the storms 
against him until he attacked the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. What does this term mean 
(see Adult Student)? The Roman Catholic view- 
point is based on the Bible readings for Thursday 
(February 4). Wycliffe denied that these passages 
taught transubstantiation. What is your opinion? 

D. Who were the Lollards (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? Was the influence of the movement felt 
in England? Where was Wycliffe most influential 
(see student material) ? John Huss was the great 
leader there. Give some details of his life. Can 
you kill ideas by putting to death those who ex- 
press them? It has often been tried. On what 
grounds did the church attack the heretics with- 
out mercy (see 2 Peter 2)? What was the claim 
of all these heretics (see Adult Student)? Since 


a heresy of one generation sometimes becomes — 
the orthodox of the next, and vice versa, it be-- 


hooves us as Christians to examine our beliefs 
carefully and hold to only the eternal truths. 


F ebruary 14: The Bible in the East’ 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





One of the blind spots in our understanding 
of the Christian heritage is the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Most of the reasons for this lack of 
understanding are political and geographical. 
Until the time of Peter the Great, at the end of 


the seventeenth century, Russia had little to do . 


with western Europe or the rest of the world. 
The trend of medieval history was to separate 
Byzantine and Russian Europe from the Mediter- 
ranean and western areas, politically, culturally, 
religiously. And yet there are very good reasons 
for our present interest in the Eastern church. 
This major. branch of Christendom represents 
about one fifth of all Christians in the world. 
Russian Christianity is at the center of the titanic 
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struggle of civilization and faith, engendered by 
Marxist communism. The Orthodox churches are 
taking an ever more active part in thc ecumenical 


- movement. Christians of Protestant and Roman 


Catholic persuasions can no longer afford to 
ignore their Eastern brethren. This article fur- 
nishes background for this study. 


BYZANTINE History 


The Orthodox Church of the Middle Ages must 
be placed in the context of the Byzantine Empire, 
so called from Byzantium, the ancient name for 
Constantinople, modern Istanbul. In the fourth 
century, the Emperor Constantine transferred the 
capital from Rome to this city on the Bosporus, 
and by so doing changed the character of the 
Roman Empire. While western Europe was 
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wallowing in the chaos of barbarian invasions, the 
Byzantine Empire was taking a new lease on life 
under Justinian. As western Europe continued 
to grope for a principle of government and so- 
ciety, Byzantium was enjoying continued pros- 
perity and cultural advance, in spite of repeated 
threats from non-Christian Asia near by. The fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 serves as well as any 
other event to mark the end of the Middle Ages. 

During these long centuries the Eastern Em- 
pire, occupying the lands between and around 
the Aegean, Black, and eastern Mediterranean 
Seas, survived challenge after challenge from 
barbarian hordes, each time finding a leader and 
the vigor for recovery. After the renowned rule of 
Justinian in the sixth century, Heraclius appeared 
in the seventh to gird up his country against at- 
tacks from the Arabs, zealous for the religion of 
Mohammed—Islam. This faith has constituted the 
chief rival of Christianity, at least until the 
twentieth century. More than once it appeared 
that Islam would sweep the field. After a spec- 
tacular expansion throughout the Near East, 
through Egypt, and across North Africa into 
Spain, by 732 the Moslems were invading western 
Europe, only to be driven back at the battle be- 
tween Tours and Poitiers. , 

During this period Constantinople stood like 
a firm bastion of Christendom, an outpost thwart- 
ing Moslem expansion into Europe via the 
Danube River valley. After Heraclius, appeared 
Leo III the Isaurian, who rose to the occasion 
when the capital itself was besieged early in 
the eighth century. The Macedonian emperors 
brought a new high in culture and power in the 
early part of the eleventh century, only to re- 
treat before the two-sided attack of the Normans 
in the West and the Seljuk Turks in the East. 
And then again an able ruler, Alexius I, co-oper- 
ated with the crusaders to turn back the Turks. 
As it turned out, the saving of the holy city 
of Jerusalem was almost incidental. When the 
Empire suffered a temporary setback from the 
Crusades with the conquest of Constantinople 
in 1204 during the Fourth Crusade, another ruler, 
Michael Palaeologus, led the recovery in 1261 
that ended Latin control. Not until 1453, under 
the last of the Palaeologi, did the Empire succumb 
to the thundering blows of yet another invasion 
from Asia, that of the Ottoman Turks. The fall 
in that year reverberated throughout Christen- 
dom and struck fear into the hearts of men all 
the way to the Bay of Biscay. 


THE OrTHODOx CHURCH - 


During all this time the Christian church in 
the East, with its four patriarchs, was developing 
a distinctive type of faith and ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, different both from Roman Catholicism 
and from Protestantism. It was characterized by 
certain main features, among which were a close 
relation between church and state, sterility of 
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Eastern Orthodox Churches took part in the Second 
World Conference of Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, 
in 1947. The photo shows Archbishop Panteleimon, the 
Metropolitan of Edhessa, Greece, leaving the Lutheran 
Cathedral with Bishop Stephen Neill of the Anglican 
Church, Great Britain. 


theological thought, congealing of a colorful and 
dramatic liturgy, and great emphasis on asceti- 
cism and withdrawal from worldly concerns. As 
to the first of these, the Byzantine Empire de- 
veloped a particular type of church-state relations 
called caesaropapism, literally, Caesar is pope, 
or the emperor is the head of the church. Although 
there were limits and the church asserted its de- 
fiance from time to time, prevailingly it was sub- 
ordinate to the state and served as a force for 
stability and authority. This is to be seen in many 
national Orthodox churches of the present day. 
This was clearly the case in the Russian Empire 
of the nineteenth century, where the church was 
almost a department of state for the support of 
the Romanov dynasty, and today in the Russian 
church that has accepted the authority of the 
Soviet government. 

Although theological books continued to ap- 
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pear, after the time of John of Damascus scarcely 
any thought departed from the fixed lines of 
orthodoxy, with the result that a narrow and 
sterile circle was drawn, outside which none 
dared wander. A few did wander, however, to 
form medieval Eastern heresies. For example, 
from the controversy over the use of images or 
icons in the churches came dissenting groups that 
carried on bitter debate for well over a century, 
until 842. It is hard for us to understand how 
bitter Byzantines waxed on the issues of this 
struggle over the use of images. The rivalries be- 
tween priests and monks, the army and civil 
authorities, Greeks and non-Greeks, even between 
men and women, were all involved. Then there 
were the Paulicians of the seventh century, who 
called themselves simply “Christians,” since they 
took the Gospels and Paul as a guide. Generally, 
however, the Orthodox Church of the Middle 
Ages did not produce the prolific and vibrant 
heresies that so exercised the Roman Church of 
the West. ; 

More and more the Eastern church came to 
center its attention on the magnificent liturgy 
in its services. Appeal was made not only to the 
ear, but to the eye through colorful vestments 
and symbolic acts, and even to the nose, through 
the use of incense. The liturgy became fixed, and 
violent opposition greeted any attempts to change 
or revise it. 

Finally, it came to emphasize not only austere 
monastic discipline, but asceticism and with- 
drawal in general. Eastern monasteries were 
typically built in mountain fastnesses, and main- 
tained themselves in relative independence of the 
rest of the church. Individual monks went to ex- 
tremes in denying the flesh, that the spirit might 
be fed. A fad grew for pillar saints. One Daniel 
climbed a pillar, remnant of some old ruin of the 
fifth century, and spent the remaining thirty-three 
years of his life on top, visited by the pious and 
even by kings and princes, and initiated every- 
where. 

As these distinctive features developed, the 
Eastern church departed further and further from 
the practice and standard of the church at Rome. 
The schism did not come all at once, and no 
specific date can be set. Divergence was already 
apparent by 692, when a council held in Constan- 
tinople was accepted by the East and rejected by 
the West. The Photian schism of the ninth 
century, in which Pope Nicholas I denounced 
what he regarded as a patriarchal usurper and 
attempted to restore another to that office against 
the will of the emperor, further broadened the 
breach. Multiplication of disputes over minor 
practices and doctrines obscured the deeper 
differences over political and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Underlying even these issues, however, 
was a fundamental difference over the nature of 
Christ, springing from the doctrinal disputes of 
the early Church. The Western branch tended to 
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emphasize the complete humanity of Christ, and 
therefore was charged with the Nestorian heresy; 
while the Eastern branch concentrated on his 
complete divinity, verging toward the Mono- 
physitic heresy it claimed to combat. The mutual 
excommunications of 1054, in the time of the two 
vigorous churchmen, Pope Leo IX and Patriarch 
Michael Cerularius, did not complete the break, 
since limited co-operation continued for centuries, 
and discussions on reunion were still active in the 
thirteenth century. 


Russian CHRISTIANITY 


Russian Christianity came from Constantinople 
in the tenth century, and after the fall of that 
great capital in 1453 under the inundation of 
Moslem Turks, the Russian branch remained as 
the chief exponent of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Mass conversions took place in the reign 
of the Kievan prince, Vladimir the Saint (died 
1015). Until the rise of Moscow at the end of 
the Middle Ages, Kiev was the center of Russian 
culture and religion. According to tradition, the 
missionaries Cyril and Methodius in the ninth 
century had provided the Slavs with an alphabet 
and translated parts of the Bible into Slavonic 
(a dialect of Macedonia similar to the language 
of the Russians). Slowly the Christian faith made 
headway, although as late as the twelfth century, 
the great epic, The Lay of the Host of Igor was 
largely pagan in tone. The Mongol conquest of 
the thirteenth century, far from hurting the 
church, gave it new status as the one institution 
that brought the Slavs together as different from 
their conquerors. 

From the beginning the Russians had had part 
of the Bible in translation. The Bible came to 
play a large part in the liturgy, being read at the 
services, and became familiar to the lay people, 
who otherwise did not have access to the Scrip- 
tures. As might be expected, heresies grew out 
of the reading of the Bible, as for example the 
Strigolniki of the fourteenth century, forerunners 
of the Russian Protestants, who rejected the au- 
thority of the Orthodox Church and returned to 
the primitive ideal of apostolic Christianity as 
they found it in the Gospels. 

Tending toward otherworldliness, lacking a 
social conscience, the Orthodox Church, never- 
theless, survived the unfortunate alliance with 
the state and the persecution of the Communists 
and today serves as a vessel for the Gospel in a 
country outwardly committed to a most unchris- 
tian faith. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Those of us who have read Mark Twain’s clas- 
sic, Huckleberry Finn, will recall the raft voyage 
of the teen-age white boy and the elderly Negro 
slave down the Mississippi. One night a river fog 
clamped down on them and unwittingly they 
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drifted past Cairo. As this was the only place a 
runaway slave could make it into free territory, 
Old Jim became pretty low. He had missed his 
chance. As most ‘people do when they are dis- 


‘couraged, he began to grieve about his past sins. 


The thing that bothered him most was the 
memory of a minor incident. In the slave quarters 
one night, he had told his little daughter, Eliza- 
beth, to shut the door. When she did not obey 
even after he had repeated the command very 
loudly twice, he slapped her. The blow knocked 
her to the floor. 

The child had scrambled to her feet, her eyes 
filled with tears and a look of bewilderment on her 
small black face. Suddenly a gust of wind slammed 
the door shut with a loud bang—right behind her 
—and she did not bat an eye. 

Then old Jim knew the truth. She was stone 
deaf, the aftermath of scarlet fever. She had not 
heard his command to “Shet de do’!” She did not 
know what was expected of her because the com- 
munication did not get through. 

In this lack of communication lies the seat of 
most of the misunderstandings: we have in the 
world today. In all human relationships, we either 
cannot, or will not, be patient long enough, or 
exert the energy necessary, to bring about a 
“meeting of minds.” The result is heartache and 
tragedy which comes from the losing of one’s 
temper, divorce, war, bickering, and other dis- 
agreements, either individual or social. Even the 
church has not escaped this basic. difficulty and 
the result has been one schism after another 
within her ranks. Today it is our purpose to study 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches which came into 
being in 1054 after a long struggle between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. This was 


_ just another separation due to a lack of under- 


standing. 

Begin the lesson with a statement such as this: 
“Mention of the East or Near East immediately 
brings cries of ‘You cannot trust those people,’ 
‘We do not know what they are thinking,’ or 
‘They differ too much for us to get along to- 
gether.’ All this, of course, is based on a lack of 
understanding. In the realm of religion, what 
these people believe is almbdst an unknown quan- 
tity. Even when some of their religions exist in 
our own communities, this remains true. We want 


-to study one large group of Eastern Christian 


churches, the Eastern Orthodox, and their use of 
the Bible. Such a study will enable us to better 
understand our own Christian heritage.” 


I. The Great Schism 


The world has not shrunk, we have only lifted 
our horizons. Hence, we are more concerned with 
what is happening in every part of the world. 
Moreover, what happens now affects us more di- 
rectly and forcibly than ever before. Because of 
this we need to better understand the world in 
which we live. A very important part of the cul- 


ture of any people is their religion. Today we are 
concerned primarily with one of the large, but 
lesser known, Christian groups in the East. Dif- 
ferent interpretations of certain biblical passages 
constituted a major factor in the separation of 
the Eastern churches and the Roman Church. 

A. Why in this series have we been more con- 
cerned with the story of the Bible in the Western 
church and paid scant attention to what the East- 
ern church did to the Bible (see Adult Student) ? 
Why should we be more concerned than ever 
with the beliefs and biblical interpretation of the 
Eastern Christian churches? Is there any simple 
explanation for the schism which divided the 
churches of the East and West? Why, or why not 
(see student material)? It is well to remember 
that regardless of favoritism for one side or an- 
other in any issue, the other side has its good 
reasons. Note that the religious split began pri- 
marily because of a political decision (see Adult 
Student). 

B. What five bishops had been recognized by 
the ancient church as patriarchs? Why did three 
of them dwindle in importance as time went on? 
While there were more than two, no clear-cut 
division was in evidence in the Christian church, 
although each of the five patriarchs had his sphere 
of influence and some areas were more liberal— 
more liberal in their interpretation of the Bible— 
than others. However, there was no clear de- 
marcation of doctrinal differences or interpreta- 
tion of Scripture which separated them. When 
only two patriarchs remained, the division was 
in the making. The causes of the schism are com- 
plex, but the most important was the rivalry be- 
tween the leaders of the two groups. Is this per- 
sonal struggle for power still in evidence in the 
church? Many a denomination or local church 
has been torn asunder because men sought per- 
sonal aggrandizement and power and, as a result, 
the best interests of the Lord suffered. Why do 
you think Christians, of all people, often act so 
unchristian in the carrying on of church affairs? 
The evidences of this kind of behavior are numer- 
ous. 

C. Mention some of the differences in practice 
which developed between the church of the East 
and that of the West (see Adult Student)? 
Analyze these differences. Just how important 
are they? Are they not really just the trimmings, 
the relatively unimportant things? On most basic 
issues, there still was little disagreement. Is not 
this largely true of all our differences in life? The 
chasm: that separates us from one another could 
easily be bridged if we would look beneath the 
superficial. What was the “only real theological 
difference” (see student material) ? What is the 
meaning of filioque? Was this disagreement a doc- 
trinal dispute or something else (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? The Bible passages for Saturday (Feb- 
ruary 13) were involved in this controversy. 
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Read aloud John 14:26. How would you interpret 
“whom the Father will send”? Does your inter- 
pretation support the church of the East or of the 
West? 

D. Is there a possibility that the two groups, 
separated for nine centuries, will reunite? Give 
reasons for your opinion. Have some class member 
read aloud Matthew 16:18-19. How did the 
church at Rome, now the Roman Catholic 
Church, interpret these verses (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? What is the interpretation of the Eastern 
churches? Note the Protestant interpretation is 
different from both. In how many of the Gospels 
does the word “church” appear (see student ma- 
terial)? If this passage means what either the 
churches of the West or East say it means, is it 
not odd that the other Gospel writers do not men- 
tion the founding of a Church? This surely would 
have been a headline item. 

E. What-is a Uniat (see Adult Student)? What 
concessions were made to them? These churches 
represent proselytizing efforts by the Roman 
Church. Why did the bishop of Constantinople 
not maintain the same hold over the churches in 
the East as the pope in the West (see student ma- 
terial)? How many national churches make up 
the Eastern Orthodox Church? The genius of the 
Orthodox Church has always tended to produce 
independent national churches in communion 
with Constantinople, just as the Roman Church 
has instinctively suppressed them. 

F. What do the East and West churches have 
in common (see Adult Student)? In their 
opinions, each of the seven sacraments has a 
scriptural basis. Our Bible readings for the week 
are the basis for some of these sacraments. How 
do the Eastern churches differ from the Western 
in their interpretation of Matthew 28:19 (see stu- 
dent material) ? What is chrism? What Protestant 
denominations observe this sacrament? Empha- 
size the point that “joining the church” in our 
own denomination might be made a more auspi- 
cious occasion. Perhaps if this were done, we 
would not have so many apathetic and indifferent 
church members. 

G. What is the sacrament of penance? By what 
reasoning do both the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic Churches say their priests have this 
power of forgiving sins? What is the difference in 
the practice of this power in the East and West 
churches? Have John 14:6 read. Protestants do 
not believe in an intermediary priesthood. How do 
Protestants interpret 1 Timothy 4:14 and 2 
Timothy 1:6 (see Adult Student) ? How dees this 
interpretation differ from the Eastern Orthodox 
view? Why have Protestants rejected the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction? 


II. Their Use of the Bible 


Different interpretations of the Bible have both 
advantages and disadvantages. Every individual 
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should have the right to interpret the Bible as he 
or she sees fit. However, at one and the same time, 
this leads to extreme positions and farfetched 
interpretations. Some churches give the “official” 
interpretation and their adherents must agree. 
Others leave the matter pretty largely to the in- 
dividual. 

A. Is the Bible within itself “sufficient as a 
guide for faith and practice” to the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches (see Adult Student)? What 
is the Roman Catholic stand on this point? What 
is the Protestant belief? Why does the Eastern 
Church think the Bible cannot be understood by 
itself (see student material)? What is the ad- 
vantage of this point of view? The disadvantage? 
What do you understand of “the mind of the 
church”? Does The Methodist Church have a 
“mind of the church”? In what difficulty did the 
Eastern Church find itself by insisting on this 
“mind”? How did it seek to get around this dif- 
ficulty? 

B. What is the Septuagint (see Adult Student) ? 
Why is this translation not as good as some others? 
What are the apocryphal books included in this 
translation? What position does the Eastern 
Church take in regard to laymen reading the 
Bible? Does Mary, the mother of Jesus, play as 
important part in the Orthodox churches as in 
the church at Rome? What is the Protestant view 
on this issue? 

C. Tell something about the Coptic Christian 
Church (see Adult Student). Why did this group 
break with the Orthodox Church? Note that the 
Bible of the Ethiopian Church includes something 
found in the Bibles of no other group. The Ar- 
menians are noted for their adherence to the 
Christian faith through centuries of persecution. 
What, according to some, has been a major factor 
in helping them weather the storms? Why does 
Walzer doubt this (see Adult Student) ? 

D. Can you account for the fact that few Bible 
scholars have come from the Eastern churches? 
Might the reason be their austere monastic dis- 
cipline and withdrawal mentioned by Norwood. 

E. Close your session with a short statement 
concerning Russian Christianity as found in ADULT 
TeacHEerR. Here Norwood has given a summary 
which will be of interest to your group. Stress 
the fact that the church still exists in Russia 
today. 


The Bible and Freedom 


LowELL THomasS once remarked, “The Bible 
is of vital importance in teaching freedom .. . 
Dictators fear the Bible—and for good reason. 
It inspired the Magna Charta and the Declara- 
tion of Independence.”—From The Bible and You, 
by Edward P. Blair; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
published for The Cooperative Publication As- 
sociation. 
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February 21: Teaching the Bible to the I[literates 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





Victor Hugo wrote in Notre Dame de Paris that 
“humankind conceived nothing in the Middle 
Ages which it did not write in stone.” And not 
much was thus written that was not also written 
in Chartres Cathedral. As Henry Adams has de- 
lineated so beautifully, Chartres is an epitome of 
medieval civilization, the most universally appeal- 
ing of all Gothic cathedrals, with its ten thousand 
figures depicting a world view stretching from 
the act of creation down to the lowliest sinner 
passing through its portals. Other French 
churches have their particular points of beauty, 
each its own distinctive aspect. Amiens, Emile 
Male has said, is the messianic or prophetic ca- 
thedral, Notre Dame in Paris the church of the 


Virgin, Laon the expression of scholarship, 


Rheims the cathedral of the kings of France, 
Bourges devoted to the saints, Lyons proclaiming 
the wonder of creation. More than any other, 


Chartres has caught the full force of medieval 


devotion, a monument in stone to the culture and 
faith of a thousand years. Although a Christian 
church had stood there ever since the fourth 
century A.D., the medieval structure was built 
between 1194 and 1240. One of its glories are 
the stained-glass windows. In the west portal one 
finds ten panels depicting the Christmas story: the 
Annunciation, the manger scene, the good news 
to the shepherds, King Herod and the scribes, the 
visit of the Magi, Joseph’s dream, the flight into 
Egypt, the presentation at the Temple, Herod plot- 
ting, the massacre of the Innocents. In glorious 
reds and blues, green and gold, the Bible was 
open to all men, high and low, learned and simple. 
That is what we mean when we say that in those 
days the churches were the Bible of the poor. 


THe BIBLE OF THE Poor 


Chartres will serve as introduction to the theme 
of this lesson, the teaching of the Bible to the 
illiterates. Although it would not be true to say 
that other aspects of the use of the Bible did not 
touch the common people, yet greater than 
any other was the visual impact of architecture, 
sculpture and relief, mosaic and painting through 
which the Bible came alive to more people. Even 
in translation few could read the Scriptures, and 
before the development of movable type copies 
of the Bible in any form were not generally 
available. The use of walls and windows and por- 
tals and columns for depicting scenes from the 
Bible, identifying biblical characters, recording 
the lives of the saints, memorializing heroic deeds 
of great men, and portraying basic doctrines of the 
church, had always been common in ecclesiastical 
architecture. Of course much of this decoration 
was not related to the Bible. But a strong im- 


petus was given by the Abbot Suger, minister of 
state to Louis VI and Louis VII of France in the 
twelfth century. The Venerable Bede in England 
described a church built by one “Benedict Biscop” 
as follows: 

“Fifthly, he brought with him pictures of sacred 
representations, to adorn the church of St. Peter 
which he had built, namely a likeness of the 
Virgin Mary and of the twelve Apostles, with 
which he intended to decorate the central nave on 
boards placed from one wall to the other; also 
some figures from ecclesiastical history for the 
south wall, and others from the Revelation of St. 
John for the north wall; so that everyone who 
entered the church, even if they could not read, 
wherever they turned their eyes, might have be- 
fore them the amiable countenance of Christ and 
his saints, though it were but in a picture, and 
with watchful minds might dwell on the benefit 
of our Lord’s incarnation, and having before their 
eyes tne perils of the last judgment, might ex- 
amine their hearts the more strictly for that rea- 
son.” 

Numerous illustrations of the way in which 
visual arts brought the Bible to the common peo- 
ple may be found in Adult Student. A few more 
may be of interest. On a campanile (bell tower) 
in Florence, Italy, is a relief depicting the crea- 
tion of Eve from Adam’s rib. Some of the me- 
dieval pictorial representations were quite literal, 
and here is a good example, depicting the appear- 
ance of Eve, fully grown, drawn by the hand of 
God from Adam’s side. The earliest known cycle 
on the life of Christ is to be found in reliefs in St. 
Mark’s, Venice. Some of these date from Byzan- 
tine times, and show the whole story, playing up 
the supernatural aspects, from the Annunciation 
to the Ascension. A skilfully made mosaic in S. 
Apollinare Nuovo, at Ravenna, records the be- 
trayal of Jesus by Judas. A portal on a church in 
Nuremberg follows the theme of a parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins. In general, portals of 
Gothic edifices were decorated in one of three 
ways: the Christ of the apocalypse, the Ascen- 
sion, Christ the Judge. All of these subjects lent 
themselves to organization with a dominant cen- 
tral figure exalted over the rest, thus fitting neat- 
ly the pointed design of these entrances. Much of 
this artistic labor of love remains for our edifica- 
tion, with the exception of painting, which has 
mostly disappeared. 

Sometimes manuscripts of the Bible were illus- 
trated. One must remember that this was done 
either by hand or by wood block in hand-copied 
manuscripts. 

These visual arts were reinforced with actual 
portrayals of biblical scenes by human actors. 
Quite early the clergy participated in pantomimic 
adaptations from the Mass. Easter and Christmas 
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were favorite seasons for the medieval miracle 
or mystery plays. One of the most popular themes 
was the Emmaus journey, especially common from 
the twelfth century. By means of these dramatic 
presentations, preserved to our day in such events 
as are celebrated in Oberammergau and Salzburg, 
the people, who for the most part could not read 
a word, became familiar with parts of Scripture. 

One device for visual edification that is not ac- 
cepted by Protestants was very popular in the 
Middle Ages: the display and veneration of rel- 
ics. One might visit Chartres Cathedral and see 
the three Magi in the famous windows. But one 
could visit Cologne Cathedral and see their very 
remains! Churchmen avidly collected sacred 
relics, genuine or spurious, and the devout equally 
as avidly visited shrines where they were to be 
seen, to the spiritual nourishment of all con- 
cerned. In the sixteenth century Martin Luther’s 
protector, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, was an 
inveterate collector of relics. His most precious 
jewel was a thorn from the crown of Christ. There 
were relics of the saints, four hairs of the Virgin, 
together with pieces of her cloak and girdle, one 
piece of Jesus’ swaddling clothes, no less than 
thirteen pieces of his crib, one piece of the gold 
and three of the myrrh brought by the wise men, 
the whole collection of some 19,013 pieces com- 
pleted with one twig from Moses’ burning bush. 


LIMITATIONS 


One could easily receive an exaggerated im- 
pression of the educational value of pictures and 
statues as seen in medieval churches. They may 
have been the poor man’s Bible; but they were 
not at all complete, accurate, or self-explanatory. 
Some qualifications must be made on their use- 
fulness in bringing the Bible to the common peo- 
ple. 

In the first place, vast portions of the Scrip- 
tures, including the Psalms, the Prophets, and 
many of the letters of Paul, do not lend themselves 
to pictorial representation. How, we might ask, 
would one portray those portions of Romans that 
meant so much to Luther? 

In the second place, even those sections that are 
narrative and adaptable to personification were 
not comprehensively presented. The idyl of Ruth, 
for example, is almost absent from the field. The 
life of Christ is shown many times, especially the 
Annunciation, birth, Crucifixion, Ascension—but 
not the blessing of the little children or the para- 
bles. The latter are found occasionally, but not 
in wide variety. It is interesting that artists in the 
Eastern church gave much more attention to the 
parables than did those of the Western branch. 
The good Samaritan, the wise and foolish virgins, 
the prodigal son, and Dives and Lazarus nearly 
exhaust the list. 

In the third place, there was much preoccupa- 
tion with the lives of the saints, to the neglect of 
biblical narratives. Reference to Christopher 
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sometimes carried the explanatory legend: “Who- 
soever seeth the representation of St. Christo- 
pher, on that day surely he shall not die an evil 
death.” 

In the fourth place, the Bible story is confused 
by the addition of many figures and incidents 
from the Apocrypha, especially the stories about 
Joachim and Anna and the birth of Mary—a sort 


of medieval immaculate conception. In many - 


churches only a small portion of the wall decora- 
tions were on biblical themes. Of the portions 
with scriptural relationship, many were only 
single figures or mere symbols without clear 
identification. Medieval religious symbolism was 
not necessarily an open book to the ignorant laity. 
Further confusion came with the introduction of 
historical personages, as in a mosaic in the Marto- 
rama Church in Palermo, Sicily, where Christ is 
crowning Roger II, or in the shrine of the three 
Magi in Cologne Cathedral, in which the three 
biblical worthies appear in medieval costume be- 
fore the Holy Roman Emperor Otto IV. . 

In the fifth place, the treatment of the subject 
was in many cases a far cry from the simple faith 
apparent in the biblical studies of Peter Waldo and 
Francis of Assisi. Old Testament narratives and 
figures were usually portrayed only in relation 
to the New Testament. In the central bay of the 
north portal at Chartres are ten statues of 
patriarchs and prophets, each foretelling Christ, 
each with a Christian symbol, none with a sig- 
nificance of his own. Likewise, in the same ca- 
thedral the famous windows depicting the Christ- 
mas story show the Nativity, but not in a manger; 
the Babe, but not in his mother’s arms. Rather 
Mary and Joseph are stiff figures not even look- 
ing at the baby Jesus, who is laid on a high altar! 

These qualifications are made not in an attempt 
to detract from the artistic excellence of the 
works or the dedicated skill of the artists, nor 
to eliminate their value in bringing the Bible in 
vivid form to the common people, Certainly, in a 
time when printed Bibles were altogether lacking, 
when Bibles in manuscript were extremely rare, 
when very few of the mass of common people 
could read any language, let alone Latin, the 
“Bible of the poor” served an indispensable pur- 
pose in conveying the word of God, however in- 
accurate and distorted and fragmentary, into the 
hearts of his children. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





Do you ever tackle a job and think it too big 
for you? This could be any experience—a chore 
around the house, an important assignment, a 
terrible disappointment, or even a bad surprise— 
that sweeps you off your feet and makes you feel 
you cannot take it. All of us have had such experi- 
ences. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne said a long time ago, “I 
find nothing so singular in life as this, that every- 
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thing opposing appears to lose its substance the 


moment one actually grapples with it.” Surely he 
‘must have experienced some of the frustrations 
that come to one when a seemingly too large 
task is undertaken! He was saying: take one 
day at a time, whittle your job down, divide your 
job into sections you can handle. Only in this 
way can the truly big jobs be accomplished. Noth- 
ing worth while can be done at once. We must 
start and then keep on doing one day’s work at a 
time. 

Today we are focusing our attention on one such 
big job which faced the Christians of the Middle 
Ages. Have you ever considered how difficult it 
would be to transmit an urgent message without 
the medium of the printed page? Yet this is the 
problem faced by the people of that day. We who 
live in the United States cannot fully appreciate 
what illiteracy means. Once in a while we meet 
an adult who can neither read nor write, and we 
befriend him as behooves a good neighbor. How- 
ever, suppose the majority of the people were 
illiterate. How would we go about conveying to 
them the ideas and thoughts we wished them to 
hear? Immediately one would reply, “Through the 
spoken word.” This is slow and laborious, how- 
ever. People need to ponder what is said to them 
and have the story told and retold. Hence,. we 
would find ourselves using other means than the 
written or spoken word to convey our ideas. 

Begin the lesson with this thought: “How would 
you go about describing an animal to a child who 
has never seen the kind of animal about which 
you are talking? Take a kitten for example. No 
amount of words, repeated and repeated, could 
get across to the child the idea of a kitten. There- 
fore, you use a visual aid. You save your breath 
and show the youngster a picture and tell him that 
here is a kitten. After a while the child catches 
the idea and recognizes a kitten when he sees one. 
Or, you may adopt a different technique. You get 
a kitten and let the child learn what it is by seeing 
it around the house. In any case, regardless of 
what you do, the chances are you substitute an- 
other method for the mere relating of the facts.” 


I. Visual Arts 


There were those among the leaders of the 
church of the Middle Ages who were most anx- 
ious that the masses of the people know something 
about the Bible. The ritual, sacraments, and cere- 
mony told only part of the story. To some, the fact 


that the people remained ignorant of the Bible . 


and its teachings was all for the good. They then 
could be coerced into doing what others wanted 
them to do. However, there were others who 
wanted the people to have a firsthand experience 
of religion -and sought the means to convey the 
teachings of the Bible to the people. Preaching 
and exemplary lives were the most common means 
used, but other methods were sought and, when 


found, resulted in a renewed interest in re- 
ligion. 

A. What media are used by missionaries and 
national church leaders in countries where the 
majority of the people are illiterate? During the 
Middle Ages, why were not more of the people 
educated? Suppose all had been able to read 
their native languages in that day, would Bible 
study have been extensively practiced (see Adult 
Student) ? Would the situation have been any dif- 
ferent in the latter part of the Middle Ages from 
that during the first years of the period? What is 
a vernacular version of the Bible? 

B. Call attention to the statement, by Gregory 
the Great, about painting as quoted by Walzer. 
Note the date of the statement. It is said that 
Europeans appreciate the arts more than do 
Americans. If this is true, might not the level of 
education of the masses and the background of 
great art have a great deal to do with it? 

C. How was the Bible taught to the masses 
during the Middle Ages (see Adult Student) ? It 
would help a great deal in teaching this lesson if 
paintings by various artists were brought to the 
class session and studied. Perhaps there is a 
painting in the room where the class meets. Maga- 
zines from time to time have pictures of some of 
the great masterpieces. If any such paintings are 
available, they might be studied from the stand- 
point of the stories they tell. It is important to 
remember that these were used as supplementary 
materials. They did not tell a story to one who had 
no background. First there had to be the telling 
and then these materials could be used to better 
convey the idea and to make it more meaningful. 

D. If you should visit one of the great Euro- 
pean cathedrals, what would you expect to find? 
How would it differ from our large churches? 
What is a mural? Have contemporary artists the 
right to modernize the garb of characters in their 
pictures? Take Jesus, for example. One artist 
paints him thus, and another pictures him dif- 
ferently. Which is correct? The truth is that both 
are. There is a Christ painted during the terrible 
days in Germany following World War I when 
so many of the people were starving. The painting 
depicts Christ as being emaciated. This is au- 
thentic. Christ is hungry to the hungry, lame to 
the lame, blind to the blind. 

E. Some of our churches have beautiful stained- 
glass windows which tell a biblical story. If your 
church does, the class might meet in the sanc- 
tuary and study the picture and the story it tells. 
What are frescoes? If back copies of The Upper 
Room are available, they can be used to study 
some of the great paintings. On the front cover of 
each issue is a copy of a great painting. On the 
first page after the title page there is a story of the 
events leading up to the painting of this particular 
picture. A study of some of these pictures would 
make a most profitable and inspiring lesson. A 
study of the lives of some of the great artists men- 
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A page from the “Poor Man’s Bible,” showing Samson 
and a lion. 


tioned in Adult Student will also be meaningful. 
F. What was the Biblia Pauperum (see Adult 
Student) ? Have a class member describe it. Note 
that individual books of the Bible were also pro- 
duced in picture form. Which were the most 
popular? Account for their popularity. Children’s 
Bibles today contain pictures. What is the most 
famous of the medieval illustrated Bibles (see 
student material) ? When was it published? 


II. Making the Bible Live 


The way to know a country is to visit it and 
travel through it, not just to read about it. This 
is true of the Bible. It is a great country in which 
to visit and tarry long. However, if one is unable 
to travel, knowledge of a country must be ob- 
tained from others, second-handed. If one, for 
some reason or other, cannot read the Bible, then 
he must learn its truths by other means. Some 
guides are better than others, but one guide that 
may prove useful is that of the visual arts, called 
by Norwood the “Bible of the Poor.” 

A. Mosaics were among the first visual arts 
used to portray Bible teachings. Tell the class 
about one or two mentioned in Adult Student. 
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Better still, have one of the class members pre- 
pared to do this. How were colors used to give 
the viewer a pleasant or unpleasant effect? Per- 
haps there is a member of your church or class 
who has seen some of the mosaics in the churches 
of Europe and would be glad to tell the class about 
them. 

B. If you use pictures or paintings in the class 
session, do not fail to study the Scripture selec- 
tions upon which they were based. Our Bible 
readings for the week have given us several favor- 
ite passages of artists who, in one form or another, 
have sought to make biblical characters and 
scenes live for the people of their day. 

C. What difference is there between the types 
of stained-glass windows of the earlier and later 
Middle Ages (see Adult Student)? Call the 
group’s attention to Walzer’s statement concern- 
ing the Abbot Suger of St. Denis, Paris. How 
did the people feel about the characters portrayed 
in the church windows? Walzer says that for 
many they “became after a while like old neigh- 
bors and friends.” The important thing is that 
these visual aids helped the masses to share in the 
heritage of the Christian faith. Without them most 
of the people could not have had a very meaning- 
ful religion. : 

‘D. Why were many medieval churches built 
on the pattern of a cross (see Adult Student)? 
Some of our modern churches are built in the 
same form, particularly if they are of Gothic or 
semi-Gothic design. Such churches have a nave, 
a transept, and a chancel. Doorways have the 
cross, as the most common symbol, built in them. 

E. What was “the most significant method for 
bringing biblical truth to the unlearned” during 
the Middle Ages (see Adult Student)? Religious 
drama is still a powerful medium, but it is too 
seldom used in modern churches. Where did medi- 
eval drama begin? What are tropes (see student 
material) ? What was the passion play originally? 
When we speak now of a passion play, what do we 
mean (see Adult Student) ? The dramas centered 
around the holy days of the Christian calendar. 
Walzer calls our attention to several of these. 
What has been your experience in using drama 
as a method of getting across a message? Distin- 
guish between miracle and morality plays (see 
student material) . 

F. Despite the value of the supplementary aids 
studied in this lesson, do not close without men- 
tioning the limitations of such arts. Norwood in 
Apu.t TEACHER lists five which are important. 
The visual arts could never replace the study o 
the Bible itself. 


7. A y 


GoD CREATED us in His image, as reflections of 
His image. That means we are human in the de- 
gree we permit God to speak to us—From Our 
Faith, by Emil Brunner; 1950; Charles Scribner’s. 
Sons. 
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UNIT IV: 


From Luther to Wesley 


Historical Background by DAVID C. SHIPLEY 
Aids to Teaching by BOND FLEMING 


Dr. Shipley, writer of “Historical Background,” 
is professor of historical theology and ethics, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 


Dr. Fleming, author of “Aids to Teaching,” is 
professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 


February 28: The Bible and the Reformers 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





The Bible has had a unique role in the life and 
thought of Protestantism. This role originated, in 
no small measure, in the religious experience of 
the Reformers. 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) was born on Nov- 
ember 10, 1483, in Eisleben, Saxony. He attended 
school in Magdeburg and Eisenach. In 1501 he 
entered the University of Erfurt, then one of the 
most celebrated universities in Europe, with the 
purpose of preparing for a career in jurispru- 
dence. He received the A.B. degree in 1504 and 
the M.A. degree in 1505. 

While returning to Erfurt after a visit with 
his family in Mansfield in July 1505, Luther en- 
countered the first of the three profound experi- 
ences which altered the whole subsequent course 
of his life. Like any other ambitious youth at the 
age of twenty-one, Luther was concerned with 
the next step toward honorable accomplishment 
in his profession. But as he approached Stottern- 
heim on this sultry July day, a flash of lightning 
struck him to the earth. All life’s patterns and 
plans, he saw in an instant, must take into con- 
sideration the fact of human finiteness and the 
inevitability of death. This truth had not entered 
into his dream of destiny. And now, with the 
crash of thunder all about him, Luther faced real- 
istically the fact that his preparation for life had 
not prepared him for death. Against the back- 
ground of his religious training, the prospect of 
losing his life in-the storm meant immediate judg- 
ment and purgatorial punishment. It is no wonder, 
then, that he cried out to the saint who was the 
patroness of the miners and the sons of miners, 
“St. Anne, help me!” Somewhat as an after- 
thought he added “—and I shall become a monk.” 
Ten days later he entered the monastery of the 
Augustinian Friars of Erfurt. He had become a 
monk, as he later wrote, “in order to find a merci- 
ful God.” 


LuTHER Seeks a MerciruL Gop 


This search, however, involved the study of 
theology. His conscientious discipline in theo- 
logical studies suggested to the abbot that the 
young lawyer turned monk should now become 
a priest. Accordingly, Luther was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1507. But here was occasioned an- 
other of those soul-shaking experiences which 
altered the course of his life. It occurred during 
the recitation of his first Mass. With his family in 
attendance and the whole monastic community 
assembled, Luther took his place before the altar 
chanting the introductory words of the Mass. 
The familiar phrases—“We offer unto Thee, the 
Living, the True, the Eternal God”—were recited. 
Then it happened. The terror of the Holy struck 


_ him like a new lightning bolt. He wanted to fall 


on his knees. If God were really present at the 
Mass how could a mortal supplicant remain stand- 
ing in the presence of such Majesty when before 
even an earthly prince one trembled? 

It was now apparent that the saying of Masses 
could not be the vocation of Martin Luther. He 
was, accordingly, ordered to continue his theo- 
logical studies and was transferred (1508) to the 
new university at Wittenberg where the Augus- 
tinians were given responsibility for theological 
education. In 1512 he was awarded the degree of 
doctor of the Bible and assumed the professor- 
ship of biblical theology. He offered exegetical 
courses on the Psalms (1513-15), the Epistle to 
the Romans (1515-16), the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1517-1518). 


THE BIBLE IN LUTHER’S LIFE 


The third and climactic experience occurred 
sometime during the period 1515-17, while Luther - 
was studying and lecturing on the Epistle to the 
Romans. It was the study of the Bible that occa- 
sioned his “Damascus road” enlightenment. It 
was “the still, small voice” speaking through the 
words of the Bible, quite unlike the lightning at - 
Stotternheim and the tremors at the saying of his 
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first Mass that brought to Luther the actualization 
of the gospel in his own life. 

The first verse of the twenty-second psalm 
which Jesus quoted on the cross, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me,” brought to 
Luther the realization that Christ had experienced 
the same sort of estranged desolation that had 
been his at Stotternheim. God loved him enough 
to share, in Christ, the depth of despair that comes 
when the prospect of death annihilates every 
dream of future success in one’s lifework. What 
unfathomable love this is! Then as he wrestled 
with the profound assertions in Romans 1:17, 
Luther was awakened to the Good News which 
seemed too good to be true. The righteousness 
required for adequate living is a gift from God. 
This righteousness is simply the act of faith evi- 
denced in the confident trust that every moment 
of life is from God and has its only true destiny 
in God. To live each day in the full recognition 
that God is with us, that the strength which sus- 
tains us for the day’s work, and the purpose which 
motivates it, are from God and hence are through 
faith dedicated to God—this is righteousness by 
faith alone. 

Thus the Bible was not just an authoritative 
source of theological insights; the Bible, for 
Luther, was the medium used by God’s Spirit to 
actualize the gospel in his life. God found Luther 
through the Bible. God would find others through 
this same Bible. Hence the whole Bible must be- 
come available so that each may read in his own 
language. 


“Here I STAND” 


On October 31, 1517, Luther nailed ninety-five 
theses on the door of the Wittenberg parish 
church as the basis for a discussion of the sale 
of indulgences, which were at that time prohibited 
in Wittenberg. The response was surprising to 
Luther, who found that his statements had cata- 
pulted him into nationwide notoriety. He was 
soon challenged by ecclesiastical authorities and 
in responding he found that he turned almost ex- 
clusively to the Bible as the source of his judg- 
ments and defense. Luther was excommunicated 
in January 1521. The Emperor, Charles V, sum- 
moned him to the Diet at Worms in April, where 
Luther made his masterful defense ending with 
the words, “Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise; 
God help me!” The Emperor put Luther under 
the sentence of death which remained effective 
during his entire lifetime. Frederick the Wise, as 
Luther’s protector, made it impossible for the 
Emperor to arrest him. 

The Lutheran Reformation was now launched 
in Germany as an outlawed movement and its 
leader under sentence of death. To the end of his 
life Luther was convinced of the essentially 
miraculous element in the series of events which 
inaugurated the Reformation. Again and again, 
as he faced the need for decisive strategies in the 
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work of reformation, he would turn to his asso- 
ciates and exclaim, “The Word of God must do it.” 


THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND 


While the Reformation was under way in 
Germany, a similar movement started in Switzer- 
land under the leadership of Huldreich Zwingli, 
whose activities centered in Zurich. Zwingli was 
born on January 1, 1484, in Wildhaus, he was 
educated in Basel, Bern, and the University of 
Vienna where he became a fullfledged humanist, 
dedicated to the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics in the original languages. 

In 1506 he received the master of arts degree 
from the University of Basel. In the same year he 
was ordained to the priesthood for reasons that 
are not now fully known. He was assigned to the 
parish of Glarus where he served for ten years. 
During that time he learned Greek to be able to 
study the New Testament in the original. From 
this study there emerged for Zwingli an entirely 
new understanding of the gospel. 

In 1516 he moved to Einsiedeln and in Decem- 
ber 1518 Zwingli became chief pastor in the Great 
Minster Church of Zurich. By this time he was 
convinced of the adequacy and authority of the 
Bible for all matters relative to faith and morals. 
He admitted his indebtedness to Luther’s writ- 
ings, but maintained that he had arrived at his 
discovery of the gospel in the Bible independ- 
ently. ; 

In 1520 he ceased ‘the administration of the 
Roman Catholic Mass and made the sermon the 
central aspect of worship in the church. To this 
end, unlike Luther, he abrogated the practice of 
reading the prescribed Gospel and Epistle lessons 
insisting on complete personal freedom in the 
selection of texts for sermons. From this time on, 
Zwingli incurred increasing opposition from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, which eventually ex- 
communicated him. By 1524, however, the Canton 
of Zurich had fully established the Zwinglian re- 
forms and had broken the papacy. 


STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


According to Zwingli, the pastor had as his 
primary responsibility the systematic exposition 
of the Bible through the sermon and classes con- 
ducted by the church. This was later made ex- 
plicit in the First Helvetic Confession. “Canonic 
Scripture, the Word of God, given by the Holy 
Spirit and set forth to the world by the Prophets 
and Apostles ... alone contains perfectly all piety 
and the whole rule of life.” Traditional ideas not 
mentioned in the Bible must be set aside. These 
include abstinence of meat during Lent, pilgrim- 
ages, adoration of relics and images, masses for 
the dead, invocation of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints, and the celibacy of priests, monks and nuns. 

In 1531 Zwingli was killed on the battlefield 
outside Zurich where he was serving the wounded 
as chaplain. 
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Martin Luther’s protests against certain practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church were based on study of the 
Scriptures. Of great importance was his translation of 
the Scriptures from Greek into German. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 





We begin today a unit of seven lessons, in the 
Adult Bible Course, entitled “From Luther to 
Wesley.” Keep the aim of the unit in mind. In 
your preparation, even for the first Iesson, it is 
worth while to consider the whole list of topics. 
They are as follows: The Bible and the Reformers, 
The Bible and Social Revolt, The Bible and the 
Nonconformists, The Puritans and the Bible, The 
Bible and the Friends, The Bible and the Evan- 
gelical Revival, Protestants and the Bible. You 
will note that different ideas have been held con- 
cerning the Bible. These reformers made the 
newer views possible. 

The topic for the first session is “The Bible and 
the Reformers.” Read the Scripture passages care- 
fully in the light of the notes given by Batten, 
and find, if you can, the basis for the note in the 
passage itself. Diligent study in preparation of 
these lessons will be personally rewarding. You 
will rely heavily, of course, on the material in 
Adult Student and also on the “Historical Back- 
ground” found in Aputt TEAcHER. If one is avail- 
able, read the suggested Scripture lessons with 
the aid of a commentary. Maybe your church 
library is buying The Interpreter’s Bible. It would 
be a wonderful investment, and this would be an 
invaluable resource in your study of these lessons. 

It would be well to make your own outline, or 
at least change the outline given here to suit your 
interests. A suggested outline is as follows: 


Who were the reformers? 

What Bible did they have? 

What influence did the Bible have on them? 
What use did they make of the Bible? 


Who were the reformers? This question can be 
answered very simply, yet the students may be- 
come interested in these names, so much so that 


they may become persons: Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, Huldreich Zwingli, and John Knox. (The 
motion picture, Martin Luther, was released a 
few months ago. Perhaps some of your students 
have had an opportunity to see it. What did they 
think of the picture? and of Luther?) Some ear- 
lier names which should be of interest would be 
John Wycliffe, 1320?-1384 (who is called “the 
morning star of the Reformation”); John Huss, 
1369-1415 (he was burned at the stake); Savona- 
rola, 1452-1498 (he was burned at the stake); 
Erasmus, 1466?-1536. Our lives are made freer 
and richer because of the work they did. Perhaps 
different students would find out something about 
the lives of these men. Whether we realize it or 
not, we owe a great debt to them. 

What Bible did they have? As Batten points 
out, the Bible was practically a closed book in 
Luther’s day. It was kept by the church and was 
the toy of the clergy. For us today it seems almost 
incredible that Luther was twenty years of age 
before he saw a complete copy of the Bible. (Peo- 
ple have no difficulty in seeing the Bible today, 
but many of them are much older than twenty 
before they read it; some never do.) The open 
Bible came with great cost. For example, it cost 
William Tyndale his life. The reformers had the 
same Bible that we have, but before they had 
it, they had to risk their lives to get it. 

What influence did the Bible have on the re- 
formers, and what use did they make of it? (These 
questions are so closely related that we can join 
them for discussion.) The Bible is always an 
important book in religion; it is the sourcebook 
of our religion. When the medieval church “lost” 
its hold over the Bible, it lost its absolute hold 
over men. The Bible made the reformers what 
they were. They found it a closed book, but they 
opened it so that it could never again be closed. 
They used the Bible to break the hold of totali- 
tarianism in religion. 

Just how did the Bible have such influence up- 
on Luther and the other reformers? The influence 
grew out of the new ideas they found in their 
study of the Bible. Here we come to the outline 
of the Scripture passages as discussed by Batten 
in Adult Student and also as discussed in the his- 
torical background. These points are the funda- 
mental tenets of Protestantism; we will meet them 
again in the final session of this unit. 

First, “The centrality of Christ.” God was in 
Christ, revealing himself as he truly is. Luther 
evaluated the books of the Bible in terms of the 
extent to which they proclaimed Christ. What 
books did he value primarily? Can you find some 
of the passages? Why did he think so little of the 
Epistle of James? Some commentators disagree 
with Luther’s description of James as “an epistle 
of straw.” Let the students tell what portions of 
the Scriptures they prefer, and why. 

The next point is “justification by faith.” Look 
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up the definitions of these terms. What do the 
members of your class think about the terms 
“sin” and “salvation”? Just as the church had 
kept the Bible, so the church had considered it- 
self a dispenser of salvation.. But through his 
study of Paul, Luther became convinced that 
man is saved by faith, and faith alone. (The saved 
man wants to do good works.) Saving faith is 
more than belief; it involves acceptance and alli- 
ance. Get testimonies from the class as to what 
faith did or does for them. 

' This discussion of justification by faith is akin 
to the third point, namely, “the priesthood of be- 
lievers.” Christ, the great High Priest, removed 
all barriers between man and God. Every man, 
the farmer as well as the preacher, can be his own 
priest, in that he has access to God without bene- 
fit of an intermediary. This privilege brings with 
it great responsibility. We are obligated as priests 
to take advantage of our own privilege, but also 
to serve others in the name of Christ. 

The fourth point is called “Christian freedom.” 
What does freedom mean? Freedom is essential 
to religion as we know it. Religious freedom is the 
most basic of all the freedoms. Why is this so? 
The problem of freedom is crucial in all ages, 
especially in our own. How much freedom should 
we have? Note that Luther did not go all the 
way in granting freedom. The reformers did start 
the process toward freedom, however. The basis 
for their practice was the respect for personality 
which they found in the teachings of the prophets 
and of Paul and in Jesus. Who is called the “Au- 
thor of liberty” in the hymn, “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee”? Galatians has been called “the Christian’s 
charter of liberty.” But liberty does not mean 
license. Freedom involves responsibility. Ulti- 
mately we are accountable only to God, but we 
are always accountable to him. 

The fifth point emphasized by Luther and the 
reformers from their study of the Bible is “the 
authority of the Bible.” Man needs authority. 
Since the reformers had broken from the author- 
ity of the church, some other authority was 
necessary. This authority was found in the Bible. 
The church of their day had usurped the place 
of ultimate authority, just as organized religion 
had tried to do in Jesus’ day. The reformers were 
following Jesus in denying that Scripture and tra- 
dition were of equal value. For the reformers, the 
Bible contained all that was necessary for salva- 
tion. What was the basis for their faith in the 
authority of the Bible? The Scriptures bear wit- 
ness of Christ. The doctrine of the authority of the 
Bible frequently gives trouble. The reformers 
were not too literalistic in their approach to the 
Scriptures. They maintained that the Word be- 
came a person, not a printed page. 

“The reformers found difficulty with the right 
to interpret the Bible as their own theological 
opponents began to exercise this right. Although 
they limited this right as much as they could, the 
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reformers sought to make the Bible available to 
the masses. Luther’s excellent translation of the 
Bible into the German language had influence 
on the German language itself, but he also in- 
spired Tyndale, who is the greatest of the pioneers 
in translating the Bible into English. The aim of 
the reformers was to lead men to let the Bible 
speak to them. Man must do his best thinking in 
trying to grasp the message of the Bible. Even 
the Holy Spirit has difficulty illuminating one who 
refuses to see the light. Some people speak to 
themselves through the Bible, that is, they find 
biblical sanction for their ideas; others let the 
Bible speak’ to them. Which is better? What is 
the difference? 

Just as Christian freedom is the basis for the 
right to interpret the Bible, so the priesthood of 
believers is the basis for the doctrine of Christian 
vocation. The medieval church maintained a 
sharp distinction between the sacred and secular. 
But such a sharp distinction is not possible in 
view of the doctrine of priesthood of believers. 
What is meant by a Christian vocation? For the 
reformers, Christian home-building is as sacred 
as the work of the preacher who urges parents 
to build a Christian home. Whatever we do, we 
should do it as unto the Lord, and whatever is 
so done is sacred. We are witnesses of Christ. 
How can we witness for him in our respective 
tasks? If a blackboard is available, list the differ- 
ent types of work represented by the class and 
point out ways in which Christian service may 
be rendered. 

Some questions to think about and some things 
to do during the week: Talk with other persons 
about the beliefs of Protestants, and about the in- 
fluence of the Bible upon the reformers. Read the 
story of the writing of Galatians to see the im- 
portance of understanding the backgrounds for 


the books of the Bible. Urge students to find | 


emphases on economic justice in Amos and Isaiah 
and Micah. ; 
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Next Month 


The Adult Bible Course lessons for March, con- 
tinuing the unit, “From Luther to Wesley,” will 
show the use made of the Bible by various groups 
interested in reform and a return to what they 
considered the basic principles of Christianity. 

The scriptural basis for various practices of the 
Dissenters will be explained in the March 14 les- 
son. Differing interpretations applied to particular 
verses gave rise to many of our present-day de- 
nominations. 

A new understanding, through experience, of 
the spiritual meaning of the Bible aroused Wes- 
ley to begin the revival which became the Meth- 
odist movement. This is the subject of the March 
28 lesson. 


Adult Bible Course 
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How to Talk With People, by Irving J. Lee; 


Harper and Brothers, 1952. 176 pages. 


$2.50. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


Irving J. Lee spent a number of years observing 
various meetings where persons met to. talk to- 
gether. He attended staff, board, and committee 
meetings and observed what happened in his own 
classes in speech at Northwestern University. 

He found some difficulties that seemed to occur 
frequently when men and women talked together. 
These he presents, with suggestions for avoiding 
them, in the chapters of this book. 

Lee describes some of the difficulties: 

“What you understand by any word or state- 
ment may not be what someone else intends to 
say.” 

“The more we studied . . , the more we came to 
believe that people ought to stop contradicting 
each other—unless they are perfectly clear as to 
the items involved.” 

“A group ... will run into trouble if some of 
the people think in terms of the special features 
of the problem before them while others see it 
as something they already know about.” 

“The deepest sort of conflict occurs when parti- 
sans meet head on. The partisan, in our view, is 
a person who saw only a bit of the problem.” 

“Conflict within a group is compounded when 
one person takes another’s difference of opinion 
as a personal attack on himself.” 

“Under pressure to get things done a group is 
often willing to settle for some easy and inade- 
quate solution.” 

“Too many leaders work on, rather than work 
with, their members. They want meetings to be 
as workmanlike as a belt line. . . . They forget 
that people like to get things off their chests al- 
most as much as they like to solve problems. 
They forget that meetings ought to be pleasant 
as well as productive.” 

Anyone interested in good discussion will en- 
joy and benefit from reading this book. It is a good 
one for the teacher of adults to read and pass 
around among the members of his class. 


The Organizational Revolution, by Kenneth 
KE. Boulding (Series of the Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society) ; Harper and Brothers, 
1953; 282 pages. $3.50. . 


REVIEWED BY JAMES E. Warp 


The familiar problem of the continuously in- 
creasing importance of large organization in 
American life has given stimulus to many writers 
in the years since World War II. A book which 
covers much of the ground of organization—busi- 


ness, labor, farmer, veteran, fraternal; and similar 
groups—in American economic life, which adds 
meat to the discussion, and which brings logic, 
candor, and thoroughness to many particular is- 
sues as this one does is certainly to be welcomed. 

The work is concerned primarily with the eco- 
nomic impact of organization. However, the 
author goes beyond a mere study of the economic 
implications and analyzes the problems of ethical 
conduct created by the human relationships in 
such organizations. 

There will be both defenders and critics of his 
analysis of labor unions as monopolies, of what he 
considers to be the most fundamental political 
problems, of whether “the organizational revolu- 
tion of our time has been in the main the result 
of certain technical changes in the ability to 
organize,” of whether the history of the present 
era is a “continuous encroachment of politics on 
economics,” of his stand on co-operatives, and of 
many other issues presented. Whatever one’s 
view on these subjects, he will be impressed with 
the fact that the writing is often fresh, in good 
sense, and is animated with the intrinsic interest 
of analysis, the choice of pertinent facts and pro- 
vocative argument. 

Some of the analysis is abstract and difficult. 
The volume is stronger in the economic analysis, 
and weaker in the examination of ethical prob- 
lems created by the growth of large organizations. 
His theory of organization, while powerful and 
penetrating, will be heavy going for the average 
lay reader. This book is not supposed to be a work 
of popular exposition, but “an attempt to think 
certain difficult and fundamental problems 
through to their foundation.” This has been su- 
perbly done. 

No less than two dozen persons read the volume 
prior to its final printing, and their comments and 
criticisms are included. 

This is a book to be recommended to all serious 
students of the “impact of large-scale organiza- 
tion upon the standards by which we judge eco- 
nomic policy and behavior.” It is a good book. Its 
faults, though few, are real, but they are faults 
that accompany originality of thought and scholar- 
ly accomplishment. It is not the last word, but 
it is a notable contribution to discussion. 
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Our Reviewers 


J. Josephine Leamer is former assistant editor 
of ApuLT TEACHER. 

James E. Ward is professor of economics, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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OCCASIONALLY we find a person who has the impression that all 
that is necessary for a group to have a profitable discussion session is 
for that group to assemble and express their viewpoints. Experience 
teaches us that such a procedure is often fruitless and time wasting. 
Other persons may recognize this but are at a lost as to how to handle 
the situation. Often we gain insights by observing others and analyzing 
the procedures and results. That is just what is being done in the feature, 
“Discuss It,” which is carried in Adult Student and Aputt TEACHER. 
A report of a discussion is given in Adult Student. In the section below, 
that discussion is analyzed and criticized in the matter of method. In 
this way we learn more about the techniques involved in guiding group 


discussion. 


On the opposite page are listed some discussion-provoking materials 
which appear in the adult publications. 
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Should Memory Work Be 
Required in Bible 
Teaching? 

The discussion story in Adult 
Student for this month tells of a 
group who disagreed about the 
best solution to their problem. 
They-presented arguments for each 
of the proposed solutions and 
finally reached agreement through 
a compromise. 


What They Did 


The discussion of the group in 
the Falls City Methodist Church 
seemed to threaten a stormy ses- 
sion as it started out. Ellen Mar- 
burg, the kindergarten teacher, was 
in rather emotional disagreement 
with Carl Tillson, the superin- 
tendent of the church school. In 
fact, they were in such strong dis- 
agreement that it seemed as if the 
solutions were going to be pro- 
posed even before the leader had a 
chance to state the question for 
discussion. 

Bob Snyderman, the discussion 
leader, started the meeting calmly 
and objectively. If he had heard 
Ellen’s outburst, he did not allow 
it to affect the orderly discussion 
process. Without incident, the 
group got through the steps of 
stating the question and agreeing 
on objectives. 

But as soon as the possible solu- 
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tions were suggested, Ellen was 
ready to debate a solution not yet 
proposed. Bob kept the discussion 
process in hand by calling atten- 
tion to the solutions, even though 
the discussion did not linger on the 
matter of suggesting several before 
beginning to point out the merits 
or demerits of the first two sug- 
gested. 

Under less qualified leadership 
the meeting might have degener- 
ated here into a heated argument 
with everyone convinced that his 
way was right, and nobody would 
have suggested any logical reasons. 
Carl and Ellen might have found 
themselves even more emotionally 
disturbed by their differences than 
they were, and the whole discus- 
sion would have been a failure. 

But the discussion process is an 
orderly one, with steps which, if 
they are followed, lead to positive 
and satisfactory results. Bob 
directed attention to what was 
happening in such a way that rea- 
sonable debate began to prevail in 
place of heated argument. 

Ellen stated an argument in sup- 
port of her point of view. Lee 
Tarkinson stated that he opposed 
it, without giving reasons for his 
statement. 

Bob chose to ignore this com- 
ment, probably because the group 
had already started to discuss the 
other solution. He could see that 
it would be better to stay on the 
matter of character building a little 
longer before launching into ad- 
vantages of memory work. He 
turned to Nancy Kopp, who be- 
cause of her experience might be 


expected to speak with some 
authority and to be able to give 
reasons for her position. 

When Carl spoke up in favor of 
memorization, he supported his 
position with a logical reason. 

Fred Kopp, now suggested a 
third alternative, which in this case 
was a sort of compromise of the 
two proposals already made. He 
supported his proposal with logic 
and showed how it fitted into the 
objectives which the group had al- 
ready agreed upon. 

The compromise solution seems 
to have met’ the approval of the 
group. Note that the total discus- 
sion is not given in the story. It is 
not likely that either Carl or Ellen 
would give up his or her idea with- 
out some persuasion and active 
participation in the group think- 
ing. But both were apparently sin- 
cere in recognizing that a method 
including both their ideas was 
better than either of their proposals 
alone. 


What You Can Do 


It is quite likely that your group 
at some time or other may come up 
against a situation in which the 
members are strongly divided, tak- 
ing positions that seem to be 
directly opposed and mutually ex- 
clusive. How are you going to 
handle such a situation? These 
suggestions may help. 

1. Don’t lose sight of the steps 
in the process of group discussion. 
Many times group members can 
be kept objective if they are aware 
of what they are doing. The very 
act of keeping the process orderly 
—of recognizing a time to: make 
proposals and then a time to de- 
bate those proposals—will tend to 
keep the members from becoming 
personal or wandering away from 
the subject. 

2. Have someone list the main 
proposals and the reasons for and 
against each proposal on the black- 
board. This keeps the progress of 
the discussion in plain view of 
everyone and gives him a chance 
to think over the suggestions in 
relation to the whole question. 


3. Expect each person who 
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makes a proposal to be able to sup- 
port it with some reason; then 
others can support or refute his 
reasons logically. This is the very 
basis of good debate. 

4. Hear all points of view. A new 
proposal may come up after the 
debate on the first proposals has 
begun. Even if no more than one 
member seems to support a posi- 
tion, let him state it and support it. 
It may turn out to be the answer to 
the problem. 


5. The leader must be impartial, - 


even though he may feel rather 
strongly on a subject. If the mem- 
bers are to feel free to express 
themselves, the leader must recog- 
nize the right of each to state his 
point of view. It will not be out of 
the way for the leader to ask cer- 
tain questions that have not been 
considered, but he should be very 
careful not to belittle any position 
or anyone’s statement. 

6. In the group in the story, a 
compromise seems to have brought 
unanimous agreement. This is 
good, but will not always happen. 
There may be many times when 
opposing points of view cannot be 
compromised to the satisfaction of 
everyone present. Some disagree- 
ments are too fundamental to be 
compromised in one or even in a 
series of group discussions. 

However, members of a group 
will recognize their differences and 
respect the right of other members 
to hold their own opinions and con- 
victions. They may demand of one 
another that these opinions and 
convictions be supported with rea- 
soned logic, but they may not de- 
mand that a person change his 
ideas. Each person has a right to 
persuade or convince another to 
change his mind, but no one has a 
right to coerce another. 

Remember that the majority may 
not necessarily be right. A minor- 
ity, even though it be a minority 
of only one, can be right as it sees 
the right. Finally be sure to in- 
clude all points of view in your 
summary. 


—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





ADULT 
TEACHER 








Does your church make a real 
effort to serve its total member- 
ship? How about the older adults? 
“Older Adults in the Church Pro- 
gram,” by Ella Mae Charlton (page 
1), may be an eye-opener. 

“Educational Opportunities in 
the Group,” by Margaret Young, 
will be worth while for classes in- 
terested in improving their ap- 
proach to problems (page 8). 

Does your class find the use 
of audio-visuals gives a refreshing 
approach to a unit of study? Ways 
of making more effective use of the 
available resources may develop 
from a discussion of “Get Ready, 
Look, and Listen,” by J. Josephine 
Leamer (page 10). 

“Christian Missions: A Light to 
the World,” by Edwin Tewksbury 
(page 15), might start a discussion 
of our responsibility for spreading 
the Christian gospel. 


ADULT 
STUDENT 


“What May Society Expect of 
Businessmen?” This question is 
suggested for discussion by James 
E. Ward in his review of Social 
Responsibilities of the Business- 
man, edited by Howard R. Bowen. 
This is “A Book to Discuss,” a 
regular feature of Adult Student. 

Informal groups may wish to 
discus; “Promising Trends in Busi- 
ness.” by Andrew Cecil. Plans for 
profit and management sharing are 
described by the author of this 
article. How do such plans affect 
the economic order of American 
life? Are they in line with Chris- 
tian principles? 





John William Cook, associate 
editor of Aputt TEACHER, is the 
author of “Once They Were Com- 
munists.” This is a discussion of 
recent research into the back- 
grounds of young adults who 
turned away from the church and 
toward communism and later left 
the Communist Party. Wherein did 
the church fail to minister to these 
persons? What can be done to hold 
young adults to the church and safe 
from communistic influences? 


LEARNING 


ome FOR LIFE 


A study of “The Protestant and 
His Bible” is published in the Jan- 
uary-March issue of Learning for 
Life. The lessons scheduled for 
February deal with the permanent 
value of the Bible, the relation of 
Old and New Testaments, and a 
general survey of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The writer, Ernest F. Scott, says: 
“The Bible is concerned with those 
things on which the real value of 
man’s life has always depended. 
The others are all secondary, . . 
but courage and uprightness, faith, 
hope, and love are the things that 
matter. They never lose their 
worth, and this is true also of the 
Bible which exalts them.” 

Of the Old Testament Dr. Scott 
says: “Though not a Christian 
book it provided the soil in which 
Christianity grew. Jesus himself 
wes nurtured on the Old Testa- 
ment, and in his teaching he con- 
stantly appealed to it. The New 
Testament writers all accepted it 
as the Word of God, and seldom 
made eny statement without fall- 
ing back on its authority. .. . His 
[Paul’s] whole aim is to explain the 
message of Christ in the light of 
what God had spoken through 
those inspired men of the past.” 








Four working references 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary 


Edited by Frederick C. Eiselen, Edwin Lewis and David C. Dow- 
ney. A condensed Bible Library—5 fact-filled books in one vol- 
ume. Concise and complete in every respect, it was planned and 
written to meet the demands and needs of our time. Written by 
66 outstanding Biblical scholars of the English-speaking world, 
material includes introductory information to every book of the 
Bible with an explanation of the entire book by chapter and 
verse. Contains informative articles on the Bible as a whole, and 
commentary on both Testaments. The volume contains cross-ref- 
erences, colored maps and complete index. Bound in dark blue 
cloth, gold-stamped titles. 

postpaid, $7.50; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $8.25 


Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance 
of the Bible 


By James J. Strong. Accurate, convenient, simple to use, this is a 
complete Biblical library in one volume, including the Main 
Concordance, listing every word in the Bible and all passages in 
which it occurs; Comparative Concordance, in which the Author- 
ized Text is compared with the Revised Versions; Dictionary 
of the Greek Testament. Large size, 9x12 inches; 1,807 pages. 
Bound in heavy blue buckram. 

postpaid, $11.50; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $12.75 


Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible 


Edited by George E. Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 33 maps in 
color and seventy-seven illustrations represent graphically and 
accurately the relief and typography of Bible lands. Up-to-date, 
authentic articles accompany the maps. All new discoveries have 
been incorporated to make this Atlas the most accurate one in 
existence. (WP) postpaid, $6.00 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary 


By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. The first completely new 
Bible dictionary in 30 years. Contains over 3,000 articles on all 
subjects of Biblical significance; 424 photographs; 107 line draw- 
ings and 16 multi-color maps. Nearly 900 pages. It is the only 
Bible dictionary that is thoroughly up to date in all fields of con- 
temporary Biblical investigation. Printed on coated paper. Bound 
in library Buckram. Size, 6144x9!4 inches. 

(HA) .. _. postpaid, $7.95; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $8.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders. 
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